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THE ROLE OF FAITH-BASED CHARITIES IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


MONDAY, MAY 18, 1998 

U.S. Senate, 

Oversight of Government Management, Restructuring, 

AND THE District of Columbia Subcommittee, 

OF THE Committee on Governmental Affairs, 

Washington, DC. 

The Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 3:07 p.m., in room 
SD-342, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Sam Brownback, 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Brownback. 

Staff Present: Michael Rubin, Staff Director; Marie Wheat, Dep- 
uty Staff Director; and Esmerelda Amos, Chief Clerk. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR BROWNBACK 

Senator Brownback. Good afternoon. We will call the hearing to 
order. As a matter of fact, if our first panel of witnesses would like 
to go ahead and take their seats at the table, I think that would 
be a good first step for us to make. 

I want to welcome everybody here today. Our hearing is going to 
examine the role of faith-based charity in the District of Columbia. 
I would like to give an especially warm welcome to our guests from 
the various charities throughout the DC area who are giving us 
their precious time and were willing to share with us today a little 
insight into how they serve the people of the District. 

Last year, I visited several small charities in my home State of 
Kansas, and what I found were folks on the front lines, with open 
hearts and amazing love, who were living proof of the effectiveness 
of small, local charities. I was encouraged to see the success of 
faith-based ministries in responding to the needs of those around 
them. 

I visited the Topeka Rescue Mission, the Marion Clinic in To- 
peka, and I had previously visited Salvation Army facilities. I saw 
really a broad range of local charities with open arms and hearts 
reaching out and really helping people. A lot of times, folks look at 
these and say, “It is too small to really do anything.” The beauty 
of it is there are so many that are doing so much and reaching out 
and touching and helping and changing lives. I was very encour- 
aged by that, and that is why I wanted to have the same sort of 
view on DC charities today, with a hearing first, and then I hope 
to get out within the next couple of weeks and visit a number of 
charities in the District of Columbia as well and see what things 
they are doing. 


( 1 ) 
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Certainly, we have problems in Washington, DC, in the Nation’s 
Capital. There is poverty, drug addiction, crime and violence. 
Seemingly every day, we learn of new atrocities going on in the 
streets and even in our schools in the Nation’s Capital. But what 
we often do not read in the paper are the stories of the ordinary 
people, the true heroes of our society, who are giving their lives, 
their hearts, and even their very destiny to help the people here 
in the District of Columbia. We want to look at that today. 

The witnesses here today will share how they display compassion 
to the alcoholic and her children, how they administer “tough love” 
cloaked in empathy to drug addicts and prostitutes. It certainly is 
not easy work, I can assure anyone who is listening or watching; 
yet these witnesses today spend their lives doing this work day in 
and day out, helping people so much and reaching out to them in 
whatever condition they are in. 

Part of the reason why I called this hearing today is that I be- 
lieve we must encourage these charities — not discourage them. I 
want to lift up the good that they do and highlight their effective- 
ness so that others might follow the same example. 

I am a Federal legislator, yet I believe the Federal Government 
is sometimes limited, and in many places often is limited, in its ca- 
pacity to solve the problems that plague our Nation’s Capital and 
even our Nation as a whole. I do believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment can assist in eliminating perverse incentives from our inner 
cities, encourage entrepreneurship and charitable giving. At a min- 
imum, the Federal Government should not be a barrier to the work 
of charities. 

As many of you know, I am part of a group of 16 Members from 
the House and 13 from the Senate who have already formed the 
Renewal Alliance. The mission of our group is “to build a partner- 
ship between government and community-based, nonprofit charities 
in order to promote real solutions to human problems.” 

To me, the Renewal Alliance is all about bringing balance to the 
relationship between the State and the institutions of civil society. 
We promote in the Alliance community renewal, economic em- 
powerment and educational opportunities for low-income families. 

In the next panel, we will hear from Senator Coats, who leads 
the Renewal Alliance, about some of the work that he has been 
doing and what else he feels is possible for us to do in the District 
of Columbia. 

We will begin today by hearing from four local charities, and I 
am delighted that you have all been willing to join us today and 
hopefully receive a bit of recognition for all the great work you do, 
day in and day out, in a very difficult set of circumstances. 

First, we will hear from Dr. Ed Eyring, President and Executive 
Director of the Gospel Rescue Ministries of Washington, DC Gospel 
Rescue Ministries helps crack addicts and the homeless getting 
men off drugs and teaching them practical skills. 

Next up will be Hannah Hawkins, founder of Children of Mine, 
an after school program providing a hot meal, clothing and tutoring 
to needy children in Anacostia. I am looking forward to that testi- 
mony as well. 

Next, we will hear from Jim Till, who will speak about the STEP 
program. Strategies to Elevate People, a ministry with services 
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ranging from summer day camp for children to adult literacy train- 
ing. 

And finally on this panel, we will hear from Amy Johnson, who 
will share about the Neighborhood Learning Center and their tu- 
toring programs. 

I am looking forward to hearing from each of you about how you 
feel your charity has worked, and also, please feel free to express 
any of the needs that you might have, or things that we might 
change in Washington as well. 

I am delighted with all of your work. Mr. Eyring, let us hear 
from you first. 

TESTIMONY OF DR. EDWARD J. EYRING, PRESIDENT AND 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, GOSPEL RESCUE MINISTRIES 

Dr. Eyring. Thank you. Senator Brownback. Listening to you 
talk, I almost wondered if I needed to bother, but I guess I will go 
ahead. 

Senator Brownback. Yes, I want to hear about what you are 
doing and the obstacles you experience, too. 

Dr. Eyring. Thank you so much for inviting us to come here and 
talk about good news, some of the good things that are happening 
in Washington, DC. 

We believe that the root cause of drug addiction, crime and 
homelessness is often alienation of the individual from conven- 
tional society, and we believe that Jesus provides the most appro- 
priate model for us to follow to see fundamental heart changes 
within the individual. 

I most particularly would like to tell you about what we at Gos- 
pel Rescue Ministries are doing to model the character of Jesus in 
such a way that the bonds of alienation are broken, and lives are 
transformed. 

Now, if proof of any pudding is in the eating, then the proof of 
what we do should be transformed lives, and I have taken the lib- 
erty of bringing some of that proof with me. 

The first person I would like to introduce is my wife, Mary Jane, 
who lives with me at Gospel Rescue Ministries and shares our lives 
with the 110 men there — just eight blocks from where we are sit- 
ting right now. 

Senator Brownback. Yes; I drive by it once in a while. 

Dr. Eyring. Come in; drop in. 

Mary Jane believes that we should model a family, that that is 
the model we should create in our place, basically by caring for one 
another and thinking about one another. Mary Jane prayed for 14 
years for me to get things straightened out and accept Jesus as the 
best model for our family. 

Most folks pride themselves when they get into the centerfold of 
Playboy, but my wife made the centerfold of The Washington Times 
a couple of weeks ago, and I just thought you would like to see her 
picture. 

Senator Brownback. Congratulations. I like that centerfold 
much better. 

Dr. Eyring. I will leave you a copy. 

I have also asked David Treadwell, who is the director of Central 
Union Mission, our sister faith-based organization here in the Dis- 
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trict, to join us to illustrate that genuine collaboration can actually 
occur between previously competing groups. People say, “You can- 
not work with them; they are your competitors.” And I am saying 
that that is not actually true. Just last week, for example, David 
brought men and trucks from his mission to our mission to help us 
move furniture around, and in exchange, we gave him some of the 
furniture, so we both profited from that. 

David has brought with him Brian Thompson. 

Senator Brownback. Welcome. 

Dr. Eyeing. Brian graduated from Michigan State, fell into some 
of the problems that you have been talking about, and got his life 
together at Central Union Mission. 

I have also invited James Washington, who is probably the most 
famous member of our group, who works here on Capitol Hill — as 
you all know. Senator Coats talks about him quite a bit — he made 
the centerfold, too. Only 12 months ago, James was a member of 
our change Point Ministry, working to overcome the effects of drugs 
and a shattered, dysfunctional family, which had left him alienated 
from society as we know it. 

Just last week, a staff person from Senator Kennedy’s office told 
my wife that whenever she is feeling pressured or frenzied, just 
seeing James helps her put things in better perspective so she can 
face the day here on Capitol Hill. Could it be that James’ attitude 
and smile embodies the hope in Jesus that we all need to per- 
severe? 

We believe in establishing relationships as the preferred means 
of effecting change. After all, Jesus did just that. He walked along 
with his disciples and shared his life with them, and they were 
changed. We at Gospel Rescue Ministries develop relationships 
with our members. We believe that does as much or more, fun- 
damentally, to transform lives than a well-crafted and executed 
case management strategy. 

Sure, we do drug testing, but we combine it with life lessons. For 
example, we ask each person before the test if he has used. If his 
answer is “No,” and the test says ‘Yes,” the discipline that the 
member has chosen for himself is 10 times more severe than it 
would have been if he had been truthful. In that way, we build 
trustworthiness and honesty into these transformed lives. 

To illustrate trustworthiness, I have asked Nate Jones, our food 
services coordinator and director of our Zacchaen Ministry to join 
us as well. The Zacchaens prepare our food and teach food services 
to their members. 

Not only is Nate considered a benchmark in the food service 
business around the District, but he has one of the highest success 
rates in putting homeless and previously addicted men to work in 
food services within the District. Yet Nate himself fought off the 
grip of heroin addiction through our Ministry. 

Gospel Rescue Ministries, with its effective record in transform- 
ing lives of crack cocaine addicts — our reported success rate is 
about 70 percent, as noted by Senator Coats — has caught the eye 
of the Department of Justice. Both Attorney General Reno and As- 
sistant Attorney General Holder came to our neighborhood and 
transferred publicly a building named the Fulton Hotel — nick- 
named “Murder Hotel” — to Gospel Rescue Ministries to be restored 
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to its historic beauty and used to provide a safe haven for women 
with drug addiction problems, primarily crack cocaine. 

You may not be aware that women and children represent the 
most rapidly growing segment of the population addicted to crack 
cocaine. Our ministry to women will be patterned after our model 
program for men, which is called The Haven. 

We believe that education is essential for successful integration 
into modern American society. And just parenthetically, we feel 
that the idea of “Work first” has a potential pitfall in providing 
education afterward. From our perspective, we really do believe 
that people ought to be educated first, rather than going to work 
and trying to pick up education secondarily. 

Our School of Tomorrow provides GED training, and so far, near- 
ly 50 people have successfully passed the exam in the last 2 years. 
Also, we provide training for the commercial driver’s license. This 
course is taught by a man named Earl Cotton, who successfully 
transformed his own life at Gospel Rescue Ministries, and he can 
boast that 100 percent of the people, both men and women, who 
have completed his classes have passed the tests. 

Hundreds of women and men have taken our computer courses, 
which employ state-of-the-art technology, which I guess is what 
they call 586’s and 686’s and Windows and those things that I do 
not know much about. 

Our recent program within the school is called WorkNet. This is 
our strategy for welfare-to-work. It is designed to effectively equip 
people to enter the work force. Over the years, we have seen dozens 
find work, mostly in survival jobs, as part of our ministry; but this 
new strategy is designed not just to find survival jobs, which usu- 
ally lead nowhere, but it is designed to find entry-level employment 
in a substantial career track, which matches the individual’s gifts 
and dreams with what could reasonably be expected to lead to pro- 
motion. 

And last but not least, I will tell you about Barnabas House. We 
are just opening this ministry today, as a matter of fact, as a tran- 
sitional house for graduates of our other ministries. Many of these 
men simply cannot go back to the environment from which they 
came. 

Our vision is to transform neighborhoods as well as individuals. 
We dream, for example, of establishing a site for cooperative min- 
istry here in the District between many agencies to meet the com- 
plex needs of a whole neighborhood. I would like to cite an example 
of such a site, which is the McKinley-Langley-Emory School site in 
Northeast Washington, just off North Capitol Street. It is a place 
that we could just get so excited about. Wouldn’t it be exciting to 
see the whole service community working together to see an entire 
neighborhood transformed into the hospitality image of Jesus. 

Thank you again for allowing me to testify here. We look forward 
to hosting you and your staff at Gospel Rescue Ministries. 

Senator Brownback. I look forward to going there and seeing it. 
I have visited several in my home State, but I have not visited this 
one, so I look forward to getting there. 

You remind me, too, what someone was telling me the other day 
that prostitutes, criminals, and tax collectors never felt uncomfort- 
able around Jesus during his ministry in his time; it was only the 
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religious leaders who generally did — some of them, not emulating 
some of the models that he was talking about. And when that per- 
son mentioned that, I thought, well, that is certainly true, isn’t it. 
He just reached out all the time in that transcendent love. 

Dr. Eyring. That is right. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. I look forward to some ques- 
tions in a moment. 

Ms. Hawkins, my staff has briefed me on your program and says 
I need to send my own kids to your program, that you have gotten 
them to where they respond quickly and well, and are doing great. 
I am looking forward to hearing about your program and how you 
do that. 

TESTIMONY OF HANNAH M. HAWKINS, i FOUNDER AND 
DIRECTOR, CHILDREN OF MINE CENTER 

Ms. Hawkins. Bless your heart. Senator Brownback. 

My name is Hannah M. Hawkins. “Hannah” is a name you can 
spell backward and forward and get the same name. I would like 
to just deviate from my written speech for a few seconds. 

Over 16 years ago, I was counseling adults who had a chemical 
abuse problem, and I saw that so much emphasis was being thrust 
toward the adult chemical abusers, that they did not understand 
society, and that they were really leaving behind the children, and 
consequently, they left a lot of children with dope-fiend behavior. 

For 16 years, I have been dealing with children at the Children 
of Mine Center. I founded that center in my home, without any 
government funding, very few volunteers — just through the grace of 
God. I was just like the little old lady in the shoe who began to 
have so many children she really did not know what to do. 

So I went to public housing, and they gave me a 2-bedroom 
apartment in the naked city. Now you will probably say to yourself, 
what does she mean by the naked city? The naked city is classified 
as a community without any resources and only a fool would dare 
to tread there. It was public housing in Sheridan Terrace. I found- 
ed the center with approximately 140 children coming from every- 
where, not just in the community of Anacostia — but I also service 
children in Virginia and Maryland, as well as the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Our slogan is “The cost of real love is no charge.” There is no 
charge for the services that we provide at the Children of Mine 
Center. 

And what I would like to emphasize — and I am glad that you 
eluded to it. Senator, because so many of our churches get caught 
up in church. And I hate to say this, because I always run into 
trouble, but if God would come down here, visibly, and stand before 
us, one of the first institutions he would close would be the church- 
es, because many of the churches are not reaching out to the least, 
the lost and the lonely. And I can very well say that because of 
where I am located. I am located, sandwiched in between hundreds 
of churches, and I get no support. It is only from people that I least 
expect that support to come from, that I get it. 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Hawkins appears in the Appendix on page 38. 
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I would also like to say that I got the idea for the Children of 
Mine Center in my home when I saw so much despair. I started 
with a group of small children at the age of 4. Now I am servicing 
4 through 18. And I am here to say to you today, my brothers and 
sisters, that we have not seen anything yet. In the next few years, 
we will be dealing with children of the damned. And you wonder 
what I mean by that — a lot of it will come from welfare reform. 
Many of these children, after their mothers are displaced or placed 
off the roles, are being thrown away. I know, because I get at least 
6 to 10 children per day, begging me for a place to stay. And these 
are not adults. These are children ranging in age from 4 through 
10, a critical stage. I just left this morning The Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, which is on Wisconsin Avenue. One of my 9-year-old boys 
tried to commit suicide. These are the cases that I am running into 
every day. 

I am glad to know that you are not just sitting up here in these 
marble halls, behind a desk. I am glad to know that you are com- 
ing out, because that is the only way that you can really say that 
you have seen the true picture. 

I would also like to say that I have lobbied the DC Council, I 
have lobbied many other congressional aides, trying to reestablish 
not only my place — because I am just busting loose at the walls — 
but I am trying to establish a settlement house for children. 

Just alone, myself, I take home five and six children each night, 
along with many of the volunteers. Every day, a child comes, beg- 
ging, “Please take me home,” because of the despair that is happen- 
ing in the houses. 

We provide at the Children of Mine Center — and I know I have 
limited time, but I would just like to tell you about some of the 
services that we provide at the Center — we provide acting classes, 
arts and crafts, Bible study, computer training, drug and alcohol 
counseling — many teenage adolescents are currently drug abusers, 
and they are also selling at the ages of 11 and 12. We are also deal- 
ing with chronic prostitution. We have a food bank. We have fund- 
raisers. We do outreach. I have two medical doctors who come in 
from the National Institutes of Health to give physical exams. We 
have creation. There is safe haven at the Children of Mine Center. 
I provide social services. We have sewing classes. We have teen 
services. Also, we have agricultural farming. There is a priest. Fa- 
ther Pittman, who is the oldest priest in the metropolitan area, 
who loans us his farm to teach the children about agriculture. At 
one time, the only chicken that some of our children had ever seen 
was in the grocery store, and that chicken or that rooster was dead; 
now, they are able to cultivate them on the farm and grow many 
of the vegetables that we eat at the Center. 

We have barbering classes. We have dancing lessons. We have 
educational placement. A group of small donors provided scholar- 
ships, such as Dick Armey’s office, for some of our children to go 
to parochial schools, and they are doing so much better since they 
have been placed from the DC Public School System into a private 
or parochial school setting. 

We also provide foster care and adoption services; field trips; par- 
enting skills for our parents; rap sessions; and regular physical 
checkups. 
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We serve them each and every day a nutritious dinner, and be- 
fore they leave, we give them a snack to take home, because many 
of the children after leaving the Center will not receive anything 
to eat until they go to school the next day, because many of them, 
99.9 percent of them, are on the school lunch program at the DC 
Public Schools. 

We have tutoring, of course, and volunteer services. These are 
just a few of the many services we provide. 

In closing. Senator Brownback, I would just like to say that the 
greatest sin — and this is not only coming from my head, but it is 
coming from my heart — the greatest sin that any of us can commit 
is the sin of omission. It is not the things you do; it is the things 
you leave undone that become your haunting ghost at night. 

I am here, not pleading for Hannah Hawkins. I have a place to 
stay and food to eat. I am pleading for the children, the thousands 
of children that you — and not you per se, but your staff and the 
people here on the Hill — will hear about this in the next few years. 
Many of these children’s parents and mothers have been incarcer- 
ated due to crack cocaine, and that is another ministry that I am 
dealing with. I just returned from Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
where I visited a brand new prison for women out there. Many of 
our mothers are out there, serving time for grand larceny, auto 
theft, and different things. And you know that when a woman is 
incarcerated, it depletes the family, because very seldom can a 
child go to visit the mother. 

That is why it is very important that we have established here 
in the metropolitan area a correctional facility, because once Lorton 
is closed down in 2001, you can forget all about it — that will be the 
depletion of the family. 

Thank you for listening me. If I went over my 5 minutes, I apolo- 
gize. 

Senator Brownback. No apology necessary, Ms. Hawkins. That 
was a powerful statement and powerful testimony on the great 
work that you are doing. I look forward to talking with you and 
asking you some more about it. 

Mr. Till, welcome to the Subcommittee. 

TESTIMONY OF REVEREND JIM TILL,i EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
STRATEGIES TO ELEVATE PEOPLE 

Mr. Till. I would like to thank you and say that it is a privilege 
and an honor to be here with you today. 

The philosophy of the STEP Foundation is straightforward. We 
believe that poverty is a condition of the spirit which manifests 
itself in physical need. Poverty is relieved by a personal relation- 
ship with Jesus Christ. Therefore, STEP focuses on services to oth- 
ers so that through this service, people might meet Jesus. 

The mission of STEP is to help break the debilitating cycle of 
poverty and dependency — and I think we all know that once a per- 
son gets into this cycle, it is very hard, generation after generation, 
to break that cycle of poverty and dependency on outside agencies. 

We try to replace it with a cycle of hope, stressing affirmation 
through faith in Jesus Christ and a firm educational foundation, so 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Till appears in the Appendix on page 47. 
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that changes in self-esteem, self-reliance and self-sufficiency can 
follow. 

Currently, we are working primarily in the Park View, Park 
Morton and Petworth neighborhoods of Northwest Washington. 
Our target populations in those neighborhoods are the children at 
Park View Elementary and Macfarland Middle School, and the par- 
ents of those students. At Park View, there are about 530 students; 
at Macfarland, there are about 450. With their parents, that is 
quite a target. 

The programming that we have established was developed from 
some needs assessments by STEP staff, school administrators, and 
community leaders who helped us with the needs of the children 
and the adults. 

Let me first address the programming that we have for children 
through the STEP Foundation. On the elementary school level, we 
have adopted four primary thrusts. The first thrust is our Thurs- 
day evening tutoring program where we try to match students with 
tutors on not more than a 3-to-l ratio. It is a 2-hour session where 
students are primarily tutored in the areas of reading and math for 
iy 2 hours. The last half hour is set aside for Bible study and 
snacks, so that the last thing these children hear about before they 
leave is the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

At present in this tutoring program, we are serving about 85 
children, with about 40 tutors who participate. 

The second thrust of our children’s program is a weekly Bible 
club. This club meets for 1 hour after school, and a great impor- 
tance is placed on Biblical training in life skills. We currently have 
about 50 students who attend our Bible club on Monday after- 
noons. 

A third thrust is the Pals Club. This involves pairing a group of 
volunteers with a group of children for a monthly event. It helps 
to put a positive role model in the children’s lives and also helps 
them to experience life outside of the two or three blocks where 
they live and go to school. 

You would be surprised how many children who live in Washing- 
ton, DC have never seen this building, have never seen the Capitol, 
have never seen the White House, have no idea what it is. I re- 
member the first time I took the children from the Pals Club out 
to McLean Presbyterian Church, and as we were crossing the river, 
a little third grade boy asked me, “How does this highway stay 
above the water?” He had never been across a bridge. 

So we feel it is important to get these children out of those three 
or four blocks and let them see some other parts of life. 

A fourth part of our children’s program is our summer day camp. 
This helps to give the children something positive to do during the 
summer rather than learning to sell drugs, learning the street cul- 
ture. This summer adventure includes daily Bible teaching, arts 
and crafts, swimming, organized game times, and we try to take 
them on at least one field trip a week. It is 5 days a week, 8:30 
to 5 o’clock, and last summer, we had 100 children involved in our 
summer day camp. 

For the middle-school children, which is a new thrust that we 
have just recently moved into this past year at the Macfarland 
Middle School, following the kids up from Park View, presently, we 
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are providing a Saturday tutoring and mentoring program. We 
have found a corporation that has adopted these children. They 
provide transportation for them each Saturday; they either take 
them to their corporate offices for tutoring, or on a field trip some- 
where that they feel would be enjoyable for the children. 

Each child has his own individual tutor or mentor who stays 
with him throughout the entire year, and it has gotten to be quite 
a sight for me to see how many of these tutors are calling the stu- 
dents at home now, asking, “Have you done your homework?” or 
they will call me and say, “Johnny called me last night and wanted 
me to look up something for him on the Internet.” They have 
learned about the internet from this corporation, and they are help- 
ing them all during the week now, not just on Saturday. This has 
become a very positive role model situation for these junior high 
school students. We are also making plans right now to place a 
Bible club in the middle school for next year as well. 

Also, we have a daily presence through myself or one of my part- 
time staff members in these two schools every day. Each morning, 
I try to make time to walk through Park View Elementary School, 
where my office is located, and walk by every classroom to see how 
the children are doing. 

One thing our teachers are beginning to realize in the public 
schools is that bad behavior does not mean it is a bad kid, because 
we do now know what these children have come from when they 
come to school in the morning. I know that our lunch room is full 
of children at 7:30 every morning, waiting for breakfast, because 
there is no food at home. And at lunch, you can tell those who do 
not have food at home, because no matter how bad the lunch may 
be, they eat it. And most of them do not eat again until they come 
back. 

We have worked with some children at the school — I am talking 
about kindergarten and first grade students — who may not have 
seen a parent for 2 or 3 days. They go home to public housing, let 
themselves in the door, take care of themselves all night, and they 
are the first ones at school the next morning to get something to 
eat. 

Senator Brownback. How old are these kids? 

Mr. Till. These are 4-, 5-, and 6-year-olds who are on their own. 
Their mothers are either on Georgia Avenue, dealing crack, or on 
crack, or they may come home after 3 or 4 days and straighten up 
for a while. 

There is a lot of criticism of our public schools, but we have got 
to realize that these teachers have had to become psychologists and 
social workers, and before they can start their classes in the morn- 
ing, they have got to understand what is going on with their chil- 
dren before they can ever get to reading and math. So it is not just 
a bad situation with the schools; the teachers are in a bad situation 
to try to teach. It is not that they are not putting forth an effort. 
I am a great defender of some of our good teachers and our good 
principals. 

We do have a daily presence in the schools which allows us to 
pray with children — I have had teachers ask me to come in class- 
rooms — “Could you start our day off with prayer?” Teachers are not 
allowed to do that, but I can do that because I am not a school em- 
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ployee. I can pray with children, and I can help them with their 
needs. 

We also believe that it is important to help the family as much 
as possible, so we have an Adult Education Academy as well. We 
believe that the best way to actually help a child is to turn a par- 
ent’s life around so that parent can help that child as well. If we 
can get a mother who can turn their lives around to Christ, become 
productive and deal with that child, then the child’s problems are 
primarily over with, and that child will have a positive model at 
home; we do not have to take him outside the home. 

We do this through two vehicles. The first is the Adult Education 
Academy. The academy’s goal is to increase the literacy and the life 
skills of its students. We can educate a drug addict, but then we 
have an educated drug addict. If we do not change their life skills, 
changing what is on the inside of them through Jesus Christ, they 
are no better off — they are not going to be able to hold a job, and 
they are not going to be able to keep their family together. 

So a lot of our teaching is through spiritual values and personal 
growth, and the education portion then falls into place. 

We have weekly focus groups where these students can get to- 
gether with their peers and learn to interact with each other in a 
positive way, rather than getting mad at somebody and reaching 
around and slapping them or something. They learn how to deal 
with anger in the proper way, and they learn how to deal with con- 
flict in the proper way. Through these focus groups, they can learn 
to apply the new life skills that are being taught to them. 

The second thrust, quickly — and I know I am running short on 
time — the second vehicle we use is care teams. This is where we 
try to affect the neighborhood rather than just the family. This is 
done by one of our academy students reaching back to four of her 
neighbors and bringing them into a little group together. This 
academy student then helps to mentor these other four families, 
and at the same time, all the members of this group are helping 
each other and encouraging each other. Erom this, change not only 
comes to the family, but change comes to neighborhoods also. 

STEP is very volunteer-intensive. We have very few paid staff; 
we depend heavily on volunteers, as you have heard from our tu- 
toring and mentoring programs. We have quite a few good volun- 
teers now, but as with all organizations, we always need many, 
many more. 

In closing, I would just like to quote from the Apostle Paul’s Eirst 
Letter to the Corinthians, Chapter 10, Verse 33, where he says: 
“Eor I am not seeking my own good, but the good of many, so that 
they may be saved.” 

As we at STEP attempt to fulfill this scripture, we ask for your 
prayers and the prayers of your colleagues so that we can continue 
to bring Jesus to them so that they may be delivered out of the 
lives that they are in now. 

I would like to thank you once again for allowing me to be here 
today. 

Senator Brownback. We are happy to have you here, Mr. Till, 
and I appreciate that statement of what you are doing to provide 
nurture to both the soul and the body. 
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Next, we will hear from Amy Hunt Johnson, director of the 
Neighborhood Learning Center. 

Thank you very much for joining us today, Ms. Johnson. We ap- 
preciate your appearance here today. 

TESTIMONY OF AMY HUNT JOHNSON, i DIRECTOR, 
NEIGHBORHOOD LEARNING CENTER 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity to 
testify this afternoon. My name is Amy Johnson, and I am the di- 
rector of the Neighborhood Learning Center. 

We are a faith-based organization just down the street, at 9th 
and Maryland Avenue, less than a mile, and we are an out-of- 
school-time program providing a place where students and their 
families can learn and grow together. 

Through our after school and summer enrichment programs. 
Neighborhood Learning Center provides remediation and academic 
enrichment, social skill development and spiritual training for chil- 
dren and teens located on Capitol Hill and surrounding neighbor- 
hoods. 

The Center currently serves nearly 65 students in grades 1 
through 12 , and the majority of our students come from single-par- 
ent working families as opposed to some of the situations that we 
have heard about today, but we see some of the same kind of issues 
and problems that we have been working with. 

Our Center works closely in partnership with Miner Elementary 
School but continues to work with our students as they graduate 
and either switch to other schools or move into junior high and sen- 
ior high as well. 

It is our vision that all of our students will be prepared with an 
academic, social and spiritual foundation. They will graduate from 
high school, successfully transition to higher education or full-time 
employment and become productive, contributing members of their 
communities. 

NLC students will strive to love God, their families and them- 
selves, valuing each other and all peoples. 

After 15 years — we have been in operation for 15 years now — we 
have seen some of the fruit of our labors. One of our full-time staff 
members. Carmen Strong, who is here this afternoon, was one of 
our original students, and after she completed her college degree 
in elementary education, she came back and has been on staff for 
the last 3 years and leads our elementary education program. 

Senator Brownback. Welcome. 

Ms. Johnson. We have five other students who are in institu- 
tions of higher education, and two more are considering enrollment 
this fall. In fact, 46 percent of our students continue into higher 
education, and we compare that to the DC public schools’ average 
of 26 percent; so we are seeing some improvement there. 

A full-time staff and many volunteers facilitate the academic tu- 
toring and homework assistance, computer and reading labs, test- 
ing and advocacy, Bible study and enrichment activities, job train- 
ing, camp opportunities, field trips and parent programs. 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Johnson appears in the Appendix on page 49. 
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One of the second grade teachers in our partner school com- 
mented to an NLC staff member that she could tell which of her 
students attended the Center. Their word recognition skills were 
far more advanced than those of the other students. One student 
in the class was showing remarkable improvement, and her mother 
wrote us a note saying the Neighborhood Learning Center was 
“heaven-sent.” She said her child was very slow in reading and 
that with the help of the Learning Center, she is 90 percent better. 

We have noticed that our students really dislike science, and we 
are convinced that the reason for that is because they have not 
been given interactive, hands-on experience with science. Last sum- 
mer, our students — similar to the Children of Mine experience — 
had the opportunity to really have some hands-on experience with 
science when they monitored the hatching of baby chicks, watched 
larva turn into butterflies, and they got to dissect frogs and a fetal 
pig- 

One of our students whom I will call Lamont — I have changed 
the names of some of my students to protect their confidentiality — 
was having a really rough time during the summer until he 
watched the eggs hatch into baby chicks. Then, something really 
touched this young man, and the tenderness and care that came 
out of him was a sight to be treasured. 

We believe that these are the kinds of experiences that make 
learning not only exciting but touch the very souls of young people. 

This fall. Lament’s renewed interest in science continued, and he 
used some creative problem-solving and developed his own hands- 
on science experiment, which resulted in a first-place prize in 
science at his school. We feel like we accomplished something 
there. 

But the Learning Center is more than academics, and I would 
like to share a story about a student who came to us just recently. 
Despite tremendous hardships at home, like some of the things we 
have heard today — his father is incarcerated, and his mom has a 
substance abuse problem — this young man, who was a very bright 
student, was having numerous discipline problems at school. While 
it took several months and a very persistent staff for us to get him 
into our Center, his grandmother finally completed the enrollment 
papers so he could participate. 

When he brought in his first report card since his enrollment, we 
were actually pleased to see that his citizenship grade had im- 
proved tremendously. His teacher commented that his behavior 
and attention at school had improved significantly. We believe that 
this was true because Keith now has people who care whether he 
goes to school or not; he has people who care how his day went and 
whether he finishes homework; he now has someone who gives a 
warm greeting after school and offers encouragement on a job well 
done. This sounds insignificant, but it is critical to this young 
man’s future. 

It is a well-known fact that a young man will find his family 
somewhere on the street if he does not find it elsewhere. 

Our students often say they love NLC because of all the wonder- 
ful places they get to visit and explore. We are convinced that in 
order to build dreams for the future, young people need to be ex- 
posed to the world, its different people and experiences. 
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We also believe that students should be rewarded for hard work 
and commitment and motivation. Frequently, these rewards at the 
Learning Center take the form of trips, near and far, to challenge 
students beyond their comfort zones. We have taken students 
whale-watching in the Atlantic Ocean, rock-climbing in Pennsyl- 
vania, and we are getting ready to go on a trip to Chicago with our 
students this week. 

It is our desire to stand in the gap between school and our stu- 
dents’ families. We believe the community has a significant role to 
play in supporting schools and families and can work successfully 
in bringing the two together. Our staff volunteer weekly in our 
partner school to aid in this process. 

We all know the state of DC public schools, and I do not need 
to elaborate on that. We often see that students repeatedly fall 
through the cracks. 

We have a student, Antonio, who has repeated the first, third 
and fifth grades, and it has only been through the efforts of our 
staff that this young man has finally been tested for learning dis- 
abilities. While designated to be socially promoted to junior high — 
you may have heard that all students who are 13 and still in ele- 
mentary school will be socially promoted next year — we are hopeful 
that he will be placed finally in a setting that will meet his needs 
and that he will not be just socially promoted into the eighth and 
ninth grades. 

Meeting the needs of the whole child includes working with our 
parents in being advocates for their children’s education and teach- 
ing them what they should expect from their children’s teachers 
and schools. 

One of the hallmarks of the Neighborhood Learning Center is our 
long-term commitment made to students. Once a student is en- 
rolled in the program and continues to meet our expectations, a 
commitment is made to walk with this student through high 
school. 

Sheron is one of these students, and she is with me today. 
Sheron — she is waving. 

Senator Brownback. Welcome. 

Ms. Johnson. Sheron came to us when she was in the third 
grade, as a struggling student who has a twin, and she was really 
struggling with her self-esteem. During her fifth grade year, we de- 
cided to put her as the lead in our Christmas pageant, convinced 
of that which Sheron did not even see in herself. When the parts 
were distributed, and Sheron was announced as the lead, I can still 
remember all the other students groaning and complaining that 
Sheron was going to ruin the Christmas play. 

But they could not have been farther from the truth. As Sheron 
practiced, the hidden dramatic talent blossomed, and Sheron was 
the star of the show and changed forever in the process. Her self- 
confidence grew and spilled over into every area of her life. Prepar- 
ing to graduate from Eastern High School in a few weeks, Sheron 
boasts of dramatic talent and recently performed in Othello at both 
the Shakespeare Theater and at B. Smith’s in Union Station. 

Knowing your students, their strengths and their weaknesses 
takes time, and over 75 percent of our students continue year to 
year, building the foundation for a brighter future. 
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I want to thank you for holding this hearing on faith-based orga- 
nizations and the contributions that organizations like ours are 
making. So often, we are asked to minimize the faith component 
of our programs and downplay its significance in our success sto- 
ries. However, just as we believe it is important to provide an aca- 
demic and social foundation, providing a spiritual foundation is 
critical to the future of our students. A spiritual foundation pro- 
vides the moral framework for the good decisionmaking that is just 
a practical application that we all know; but also, it provides the 
strength to stand firm in adverse situations. 

Faith-based organizations like the Neighborhood Learning Cen- 
ter have to make the most of every dollar they receive, relying 
heavily on a small group of committed employees and volunteers to 
carry out its mission. I am convinced that some of the best work 
is being done in small, faith-based organizations. Imagine what we 
could accomplish with a greater resource base. 

Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Ms. Johnson, for 
your testimony. That was a beautiful story about Sheron and the 
Christmas play in the fifth grade. It reminded me of the story they 
used to tell about Michelangelo, where he was rolling this big rock 
down the street in his village, and some people asked him, “Why 
are you sweating and rolling this big rock down the street?” And 
Michelangelo was reported to have said, “Because there is an angel 
in there, just waiting to come out.” And I think there are angels 
within all people; we just have to figure out how to get them out. 

Ms. Hawkins, your testimony was the most — not that all of you 
don’t have excellent testimony and a lot of great accomplish- 
ments — but yours was perhaps the most troubling, where you said 
five to eight children each day are coming to you, asking for help. 

Ms. Hawkins. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. What ages are those children, and what 
kind of help are they asking for that is slipping so much between 
the cracks? 

Ms. Hawkins. I was sharing with the young lady who brought 
me over here today, Ms. Leslie Gardner, just a few minute ago how 
there was a young man — it is usually between Friday and Saturday 
that these children come to us, and they are in the program, but 
their mothers are being evicted, and they do not want to go into 
the shelter, or they do not want to go somewhere else to live, so 
they ask me or one of my volunteers if they can come and live with 
us. And this is what is so profound and frightening, because they 
are little children and adolescents. 

Senator Brownback. How old are they on average? 

Ms. Hawkins. Some are 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 . The oldest usu- 
ally is around 15, or 16. We have a young man who lives in North- 
east who is my primary foster parent, and he has eight children 
living with him now, and he has to move. So when I leave here, 
I have to go somewhere to try to find him a house, because two 
more children over the weekend have requested to go and stay with 
him. He is going to have 10 boys, and so we are looking for a 
house. 

I, myself, take home at night about four or five children. 

Senator Brownback. Every night? 
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Ms. Hawkins. Every night. 

Senator Brownback. Different children, who just do not have a 
place to stay that night or do not want to go to the shelter? 

Ms. Hawkins. Different children, and they do not have a place 
to stay. Usually, the girls, someone will pick them up; but the 
young men are the ones who are hanging, and they do not want 
to be in the street. This is why I was sharing with one of the cor- 
rectional directors that in the next 2 to 3 years, we will definitely 
see a whole bunch of young men coming up — they will be very 
young, and they will be your children of the damned. We are focus- 
ing up here, when we need to be looking down here. So it is a very, 
very serious situation, and the 4- and 5-year-olds come to me from 
all over the city, not just in Anacostia; they are coming from North- 
east, they are coming from Prince George’s County. I have children 
who come to me from as far away as Manassas, Dale City, Centre- 
ville, in Northern Virginia. They are in trouble, and they are trying 
to stay out of the streets. And the more I beg, the more I plead — 
I do not want anybody to give me anything; I just want someone 
to give me a place for these children. 

Senator Brownback. What do you need? What kind of place do 
you need? 

Ms. Hawkins. I need a building, something like my dear friend. 
Dr. Eyring, who has the mission; I need a building like that, be- 
cause where I am now is just an after-school center. The children 
get there at around 3:15, and I keep them until 9 o’clock at night. 

Senator Brownback. So you need a building where you can keep 
them overnight. 

Ms. Hawkins. I need a building to keep them overnight tempo- 
rarily, until a permanent situation can be found for these young- 
sters. Just like where he has the men, I need a building just like 
that for the children. 

Senator Brownback. How many children would you have each 
night if you had a building like that? 

Ms. Hawkins. I would have over 100. I service just within the 
realm of the center each day — and I am not talking about outreach; 
I do outreach on Wednesday, when I go all over the metropolitan 
area to see children who cannot come to me but who still have the 
same need. It is just like a dope fiend — just because you move to 
California, if you do not take care of the problem here in the Dis- 
trict, if you were a dope fiend here, you are going to be a dope fiend 
there — that is the same way it is with these children. Even though 
they move from my general area, I still give them outreach serv- 
ices. So I am in a critical situation here, and it is getting worse and 
worse. 

Senator Brownback. Do you have your eyes on any buildings 
that you know of that are available that we could help push for you 
to get? 

Ms. Hawkins. Yes, I do, but it is such a bureaucratic 
situation 

Senator Brownback. What buildings do you have in bureau- 
cratic roadblocks? 

Ms. Hawkins. Well, there are some houses in the general area 
where I am, and you have got to go through “la-dee-da-dee” and ev- 
erybody else — and all I want to do is find a building for my chil- 
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dren to stay in. That is all. I have no money. I am not federally 
funded. I do not get anything from the District of Columbia. I get 
a few dollars here and there from people who are committed to 
what I am doing, and that is enough to keep the lights on and for 
me to buy food. I do not get hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Senator Brownback. Dr. Eyring. 

Dr. Eyring. Just to highlight the problem that Hannah is talking 
about, we have in our constituency some pretty hardened men who 
have been on the streets, have been in the crack business, have 
been on drugs for up to 20 and 30 years — and they are scared to 
death of these children who are coming out now. Our men do not 
want to be around them. They see these children — and we talk 
about “children of the damned” — a problem that is a total quantum 
difference from the men we have who are lost; I mean, they are 
really lost. They are sleeping on grates and things like that, and 
they are afraid for their lives of these children who are coming 
along now. 

So I think it is really not a bad idea to give some thought to the 
nature of the problem. 

My wife is just telling me that if we had this McKinley site, we 
would give her all the space she needed. 

Senator Brownback. The McKinley site that is going to you, 
or 

Dr. Eyring. Well, we have the same kinds of issues that Hannah 
does, but there are three big schools, all in the same geographical 
area, that are on this program for selling the schools to get money 
to fix the other schools, and we are trying to find a creative way 
to have that whole site kept together and given to a consortium or 
a collaborative group of people who could minister to the total fam- 
ily spectrum rather than chopped up and given to developers for 
the highest dollar. So we are trying to talk the District and your 
counterparts and you into looking at the idea of assigning this cen- 
ter to a group of us to take care of these problems. 

Senator Brownback. Would this kind of facility work for you, 
too, Ms. Hawkins? 

Ms. Hawkins. Yes, it would. 

Senator Brownback. That would be the sort of thing that would 
work for you? 

Ms. Hawkins. Yes. I would make it more or less a home away 
from home. This is what the children are looking for — someplace 
where they can come and feel safe. But they are very dangerous, 
very dangerous. 

Senator Brownback. The children themselves are very dan- 
gerous? 

Ms. Hawkins. Yes, because they are angry. They know I go out 
every day, lobbying. I lobby every day. Senator, and come back 
empty-handed. And then, when I turn on the TV and see someone 
being given $100,000, who does not do a fraction of what we are 
trying to do for these kids here, it really vexes my soul. 

These kids are very, very depressed, and they are very, very 
angry, and consequently, they are very, very dangerous. It is sur- 
vival. And most men — and the reverend said it — most men are very 
afraid of them. 

Senator Brownback. They are afraid on the streets? 
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Yes, please, Mrs. Eyring. 

Mrs. Eyeing. I am Mary Jane Eyring; I am the other half of this 
man right here. 

Senator Brownback. The transforming part of this, I believe. 

Mrs. Eyeing. One of the reasons why we are so excited about the 
possibility of this complex of schooling is that there is a marvelous 
physical facility of football fields, tennis courts, basketball fields 
and a baseball diamond. These children, as well as the men whom 
we are serving, need to have some outlet. They stand on corners, 
stand and smoke and talk and think about things they can do to 
get into trouble. They need to have something to do. They need to 
have competitive sports that they can participate in, and this 
would provide us with a means of giving them this opportunity. 

Senator Brownback. Good. 

Dr. Eyring, you stated a 70 percent record on getting people off 
of drug addiction in your program. Did I catch that correctly? 

Dr. Eyeing. That is correct. 

Senator Brownback. How does that compare to other treatment 
programs? 

Dr. Eyeing. One of the problems we have is that people do not 
always compare apples with apples. For example, if you measure 
the success rate of people who come into the program versus those 
who graduate, a good success rate is 50 percent. If you take the 
people who graduate, and then you follow them for a certain period 
of time — and that particular number comes from a group of men 
who graduated from our drug management center, called the 
Haven, and were followed for 15 months — ^we found that 70 percent 
of them were still clean and sober and productive. 

It is very important to find out exactly how the statistics that 
you are looking at were measured, but that is how we do it, and 
I know everybody does it a little differently. I would like to say 
that they would like to be clean and sober and a Senator, or some- 
thing like that, as a sign of success, but we would not get very 
many successes that way, so we have to be somewhere in the prac- 
tical range. Follow-up is very difficult; that is one of the things we 
are looking at now, is a means of assessment and follow-up of the 
people who come through. 

Senator Brownback. I do not know that many people would say 
becoming a Senator is a sign of success or not. They may look at 
that a little differently. 

I appreciate the specific example that you have given me of this 
facility, because that is something that we can follow up on, and 
I am turning to staff to make sure we do that. We do have some 
chances here, as change are going on in the District of Columbia, 
to try to do some things like this, and this is a terrible situation 
that you are identifying and something we need to address. 

Do any of you see specific items that are blockages in the way 
of your programs delivering services or things that we need to ad- 
dress to allow you and your programs to be more effective? 

Dr. Eyeing. I do, but you need a chance. 

Ms. Hawkins. Go ahead. 

Dr. Eyeing. A lot of it has to do with permitting and zoning and 
ANCs and city government and the Federal Government. We tried 
to put this Barnabas House building on the line, and we have been 
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over a year just trying to get the permit signed and people to come 
and look at the place, and one thing just leads to another. It is 
very, very complex in terms of even the selling of the schools. They 
have a system where people put in bids, and if they do not like the 
bids, they do an appraisal, and then they come in for a best offer 
after the appraisal, and if they do not like that, then you put them 
back into the bidding process. 

It could take us 10 years to get these buildings through the ordi- 
nary bureaucratic river that flows in the District, so I am looking 
to you as “God” in this situation, to simply say, “Hey, give it to 
these people, and write off a certain amount of the debt from the 
public schools” and say, “Hey, you do not have to pay us that 
much — instead, you count this assignment against what you owe 
us.” I think the Board of Trustees that has been assigned to sell 
these buildings would probably be happy if part of their debt were 
written off and this thing was diverted. 

Unfortunately, I am a surgeon, and I sort of cut to the quick of 
things, and what I am saying is not standard District bureaucracy, 
but I do think that is the thing that I run into. 

Perhaps some of you would like to comment on that. 

Ms. Johnson. I would like to comment on the same theme. One 
of my staff has been very involved, and we are trying to start a 
school, and last year, it could not open in our facility because of 
zoning issues. It has taken another whole year just to get a hear- 
ing, so we are in the same kind of situation, where we are just try- 
ing to get a zoning variance, and the red tape and the bureaucracy 
around that and knowing just how to make that happen is a very 
trying situation. 

Ms. Hawkins. I am currently in the Southeast Neighborhood 
House, and I have been in court for the past 6 years, trying to save 
the facility. They have board members who are no longer board 
members, but it is still lingering. 

I would also like to say. Senator, that there are plenty of vacant, 
boarded-up houses right there that I could utilize and get started 
with — tomorrow. With your help and through the grace of God, I 
would like to see that happen. But going through all this bureau- 
cratic stuff is nonsense. Like the Reverend said, the children are 
getting older, the children are getting angrier, yet all of these 
houses are still boarded-up. 

So I would like it if, through your influence, you could help to 
get things moving for us. 

Senator Brownback. That is a good point. You have given us a 
couple of good suggestions here, things that we can help with and 
work with you on. We will re-contact you as well after this hearing 
to see if there are things that we can do specifically on targeted 
facilities. You have given us a good example of this one here, and 
we will see if we can follow up with you and help you move through 
some of the bureaucracy as well. 

A lot of the Senate offices do a great deal of that for constituents 
back home, and the District of Columbia does not necessarily fall 
into anybody’s specific category — it falls into all of our categories. 
So we need to do a lot, each of us, in that area. 

This has been an excellent panel. I am heartened by your work, 
and I want to be a partner with you to help you get it done, and 
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we are going to see what we can help out with. As I mentioned, 
I will be touring, and we will see if we can help facilitate some of 
these needs. 

Thanks a bunch. 

Senator Brownback. Next, we will hear from the Hon. Dan 
Coats, the Senator from Indiana, who is the head of the Renewal 
Alliance and dean of all of us who seek to do the good and noble 
things in Washington. Dan has been an inspiration to me for many, 
many years. I hate to see him leaving the U.S. Senate, but I know 
his work is not done, and it will continue in many other places. 

Senator Coats, thanks for joining us here today. Your staff mem- 
ber has been here, listening to a number of other folks who have 
been testifying ahead of you. Let me know what you think we 
ought to do about the District of Columbia and what we can do 
with Renewal Alliance efforts in DC. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. DAN COATS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 

Senator Coats. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for inviting 
me here today. I want to commend you not only for your participa- 
tion and involvement in a number of the renewal efforts that I 
have been involved in and that many of us have been involved in, 
but for your leadership, particularly in calling this particular hear- 
ing to again highlight the importance of nongovernment organiza- 
tions, community-based organizations, faith-based organizations in 
addressing some of the most difficult social problems that our coun- 
try faces, particularly urban social problems, and in this particular 
instance, those problems that are just down the street from where 
we now sit that have had such a profound negative impact on the 
lives of so many here in Washington, DC, but also offer such great 
hope, I think, for addressing these problems through utilization of 
the services, the transforming nature that many of these organiza- 
tions can bring to renew neighborhoods and, more importantly, to 
renew lives. I commend you for your interest in that. 

One of the great satisfactions that I have in leaving the Senate 
is knowing that there is a cadre of individuals like yourself who 
share the vision, who have the passion to activate that vision in a 
meaningful way and to assist these organizations and bring about 
real renewal and real hope for renewal for the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as well as other areas of the country. I think the 
District of Columbia can serve as a great example of how we can 
address a lot of these problems in a more effective than they have 
been addressed in the past. 

We both know, Mr. Chairman, that over the past 30 years, we 
have undertaken the greatest experiment in the history of mankind 
to try to utilize the services of government, the revenues that this 
wealthy Nation has been able to supply, to solve these problems; 
and we both know that while many of these programs were well- 
intended and well-motivated, they not only have failed to solve the 
problem, but in many cases, they have aggravated existing prob- 
lems by creating a culture of dependency, by misapplying funds 
that ought to go to those in need and instead are eaten up in a 
very significant way by the bureaucracies that have been estab- 
lished. 
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The Beacon Hill study just a few years ago indicated that more 
than 60 percent, almost two-thirds, of the dollars that are appro- 
priated never get into the hands of the individuals who most need 
them; that along the way, bureaucracy and a number of other enti- 
ties seem to interrupt that flow of well-intended support. 

But as a black rural minister told our Subcommittee on Children, 
Youth and Families in Macon, Georgia several years ago at a hear- 
ing on the problems of rural youth — he looked us directly in the eye 
from the witness table — about eight or nine Members, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats — and he said, “You people in Congress just 
do not seem to understand. All the money in the world, all the pro- 
grams in the world do not go to the heart of solving the problems 
that I have to deal with on a day-to-day basis. You need to under- 
stand that we are dealing here with individuals who consist of 
body, mind, soul and spirit. And there is no way that government 
can or should even try to be involved in solving the problems of 
soul and spirit. That is the role of the family. That is the role of 
the church. That is the role of organizations that are not tied to 
government, not restricted by First Amendment problems, not tied 
to bureaucratic oversight, but those that are constituted to reach 
in and change individuals from the inside out. Government is con- 
stituted to try to solve problems from the outside in — change the 
environment, and you will change society.” Well, for 30 years, we 
have pretty much had that backward — change individuals, and we 
will change neighborhoods, and we will change societies. 

But you have to start with the individual. And when you are 
dealing with the individual, as Reverend McKinney said at that 
hearing in Georgia, you are dealing with more than just material 
needs; you are dealing with profound social problems, psychological 
problems, problems of the heart, as well as mind and body. So that 
providing a roof, providing a meal, providing a process does not ad- 
dress the fundamental, underlying needs that have resulted in 
some of the problems in the first place. 

That is why I was so pleased to know that you were holding this 
hearing and that you are reaching out to organizations that have 
demonstrated success in changing the lives of individuals and, 
therefore, changing communities and neighborhoods and families 
and changing society by these individuals’ changed lives. 

I was proud to walk in and see someone who has become very 
near and dear to me in addition to the Eyrings — James Washing- 
ton, who is a living demonstration and representative of many liv- 
ing demonstrations of that transformation that can take place. I 
hope James has an opportunity to tell you his story; I do not know 
if he is here accompanying the Eyrings or not, but his is one of the 
most inspiring stories that I have ever heard — but it is not unique, 
and that is where the hope comes from. There would be hope 
enough just in James’ story, one life, but James represents hun- 
dreds if not thousands of transformations that have literally been 
what society would call unexplainable. 

No Eederal program made this happen, and no amount of Fed- 
eral revenues made this happen, no well-intended Federal, 5-step, 
10-step, 20-step, 50-step program made this happen. It was the 
combination of the kind of love — some would call it “tough love” — 
combined with spiritual transformation that James was able to re- 
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ceive when he walked through the door of the Gospel Rescue Min- 
istries that succeeded where numerous programs before had failed. 
His life today is a living witness and testament to the success of 
these organizations that can bring not only elements that deal with 
body and mind, but soul and spirit. 

The reason why we need to encourage these types of organiza- 
tions is because that is where the real hope lies, and that is where 
the real transformation can take place. Because we know that gov- 
ernment cannot create these types of organizations and cannot be 
in that kind of business and would not be successful if they were, 
we know we need to go beyond government. We need to reach out 
and find ways in which we can nurture and encourage and expand 
and allow these organizations to do greater work. 

So the question comes, is there a role for government. I think 
there is a role; there is a transition role as government transitions 
from a system that has demonstrated failure to encouraging those 
organizations outside government that have demonstrated success 
and to help rebuild those organizations. You know, it was not that 
long ago when they flourished in society. The church was the cen- 
ter of the social services, it reached out to people, and these organi- 
zations had a more prominent role. But government came along in 
the sixties and seventies and said, “They are not doing enough, and 
we can do much more through government.” 

Well, we are about $4 trillion or more later. We are 30 years 
later. We are a lost generation later. Now, fortunately and thank- 
fully, we are turning back to recognizing the value that these orga- 
nizations and these types of programs can bring, and the kind of 
healing and the kind of hope that they can bring. 

You have been working with me, Mr. Chairman, and our col- 
leagues to form the Renewal Alliance, to promote ways in which we 
can begin the transition back to these types of organizations so 
they can play a much more prominent role. We have created a 
number of initiatives, the latest of which is called “REAL.” “REAL” 
stands for Renewal, Empowerment, Achievement and Learning. It 
is a package which we introduced together not that long ago which 
contains three basic components. It is a very significant piece of the 
puzzle, I think, in terms of how we reach out and paint that mosaic 
which will really make a difference in so many lives, but none of 
us claim that it is the only blueprint. It is one of a series of initia- 
tives, but we think it is one that has a real chance of success in 
the Congress to begin this transition process back. 

I would just like to briefly explain it for the record, and I know 
you know much about it. It contains three basic components. 

Eirst, the Real Life Community Renewal Act is a renewal credit, 
combined with liability reform and charitable donation protections. 
But the heart and soul of this is allowing individuals to achieve a 
tax credit to offset some of their tax dollars if they direct those dol- 
lars toward organizations like Gospel Rescue Mission, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Big Brothers, Big Sisters, Salvation Army — some of 
these programs that are working within our communities and are 
making such a difference in people’s lives. 

We think it holds a great deal of promise. Two, we avoid Eirst 
Amendment problems. It is not a politician or a government bu- 
reaucrat who is directing where the money goes; it is the individual 
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taxpayer himself or herself who is saying: “I think some of my tax 
dollars can be used more effectively by my selecting an organiza- 
tion that I think is really making a difference, rather than sending 
it to Washington, where it seems to just get lost in a maze of bu- 
reaucracy, and I do not know where it goes.” 

When I read this Beacon Hill study, saying that two-thirds of it 
never gets to the people that I think the government is going to 
use it for, I think I can do a lot better with my dollar by giving 
it to an organization where I know the people who run it, I know 
the kind of work they do, I have seen the results, I volunteer there 
on a Saturday, or I have a friend who volunteers there — I have 
much more confidence in this. 

I have used the line, and maybe you have, too, that if you had 
$1,000, and it was eligible for a tax credit, but you knew it was 
going to be sent to the government to be used for social purposes, 
and you really cared about providing, say, good housing for low-in- 
come individuals, do you think that dollar would be better used 
and would go farther if you gave it to Habitat for Humanity or to 
Housing and Urban Development? 

Well, 999 out of 1,000 will say I think Habitat for Humanity can 
make better use of that money. The only one we find who votes on 
the other side is the local HUD representative who shows up at the 
town meeting. 

If you care about fatherless kids, kids without a father in the 
home, do you think Big Brothers, Big Sisters or big government 
can better address that problem? 

On and on it goes. So the value of the tax credit, we think, and 
giving individuals a choice as to where their money goes — if they 
think it can be better used in HUD, fine, they pay their taxes; but 
if they think it can be better used at Habitat or better used at Gos- 
pel Rescue Mission, then we want an incentive in place to do that. 

The second part of that package is the Economic Empowerment 
Act. That brings the economic renewal, combined with the social 
service renewal, into poverty areas or low-income communities. It 
combines a whole series of targeted benefits for the 100 poorest 
communities in the Nation to demonstrate its benefit, with pro- 
growth tax benefits, regulatory relief, brownfields cleanup, home 
ownership opportunities, and a number of initiatives that you and 
I have worked on in the House previously and are now working on 
in the Senate. 

The third part of that package is educational opportunities. We 
think that economic empowerment, compassionate care that works, 
combined with educational opportunities for young people, are a 
good set of initiatives that really bring hope and transformation to 
some of our poorest communities. We have also worked together on 
these scholarships for children, particularly as it applies to the Dis- 
trict, since that is what we are talking about here today. The whole 
scholarship here in DC is, I believe, going to make DC schools bet- 
ter schools; it is going to bring about the reforms that we have 
been pleading with the system to make, but without much success, 
because they really have not been put in the competitive situation 
whereby they either improve their product, or they do not survive. 

Not that long ago, the Washington Scholarship Fund offered 
1,000 scholarships, and 7,500 people signed up. There probably 
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would have been a lot more if they thought they had a chance. 
Some additional funds are going into that, and part of this whole 
effort is to try to provide some funds that will give the only kids 
in America who do not have a choice as to where they get their 
education a chance along with everybody else. These kids are con- 
demned to a failing education, which means they will not have the 
skills to enter the job market, they will not have the education to 
leave those schools and go on to further their education, and they 
will not qualify for that. 

The statistics in DC are appalling. We had the former super- 
intendent of public schools in Milwaukee testify before my Sub- 
committee, and he said, “Believe me. Senator, I have tried every 
initiative known to mankind to reform the public schools in Mil- 
waukee.” He said, “I am dedicated and committed to public edu- 
cation, and I have tried everything, everything you can think of, 
and a lot of things you never thought of, every idea that came to 
me, to try to shake that system and change that system, and noth- 
ing worked except vouchers. Nothing worked except Choice.” And 
when we put the Choice program in place in Milwaukee, suddenly, 
the schools said, “Hey, we had better get our act together, or we 
are going to lose our jobs; we had better get our act together, or 
we are going to have to close this school down; we had better get 
our act together because all the parents and kids are opting out of 
the system.” 

Well, that is the American way; that is the free enterprise sys- 
tem. What kind of cars would we drive if we only had one car com- 
pany that we could purchase our cars from? It would just be a me- 
diocre, run-of-the-mill, average — kind of the car equivalent of the 
education system described by the blue ribbon panel in 1984 — “Me- 
diocrity in Education.” 

America, with all of our wealth, with all of our capacity, it is 
shameful that we have an education system, a public education 
system, particularly in our urban areas. Now, as I said if you live 
in a suburban area, and if you have the income, and you do not 
like the education system you are in, and you have the income to 
pay for a private education, you can do so — but tell a single mother 
that in DC. Tell a low-income family that in DC. They will say, 
“Are you kidding? I can hardly get the rent paid by the end of the 
month and get the phone bill paid and clothes on the kids and 
shoes on their feet in order to get them to school. You are talking 
about me coming up with money to get them out of this school and 
send them to a private school? There is no way I can afford that.” 

They are the only ones who do not have the option, and that is 
what we are trying to do with the education program. So we have 
these three components. We are united as a Renewal Alliance; I am 
excited about it. We incorporate the wisdom and the resources of 
America’s private, primarily faith-based institutions to solve the 
problems of the urban poor. We have had 30 years of experiment 
the other way. It is time to try a new alternative. We have some 
very hopeful stories that give us real cause for rejoicing and hope, 
that maybe we have found a way in which we can make a dif- 
ference in people’s lives and make a difference in the community. 

Gospel Rescue Mission is one of the prime examples. It opened 
my eyes to the kind of transformation that can take place where 
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everybody else failed, where all the government programs, over and 
over and over failed. Suddenly, I walked into this most inspiring 
place in Washington, DC and literally saw transformed lives, peo- 
ple who are becoming productive citizens, reaching back to their 
families where there had been broken relationships before, earning 
gainful employment, moving from homelessness to home owner- 
ship, moving from civic irresponsibility to civic responsibility, mak- 
ing contributions to their communities. These are the examples 
that we need to emulate. These are the examples that we need to 
expand and nurture and let them grow so that they can begin to 
address some of these most difficult problems. 

I have spoken longer than I ever intended. As you can tell, I get 
all worked up when I get into this subject. I have examples galore, 
and I just want to finish by commending you for, one, your interest, 
two, your vision, three, your passion in pursuing that vision, and 
four, your commitment to work with all of us in addressing the 
problems right here, where we live. People say maybe the Federal 
Government should not be involved in Texas or Kansas or Indiana 
or wherever, but we have a responsibility for this city. This is a 
Federal City. It is our Capital City. We have a responsibility here 
to try to reach out and solve some of these problems, and through 
your Subcommittee and through your work with our Renewal Alli- 
ance and other efforts, you are doing that, so I really commend you 
for it, and I thank you for this chance to testify. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. Senator Coats, for 
the groundbreaking work that you have been doing to get us back, 
I think, to the right page so that we can really reach out and touch 
people and the proper role of government and the proper role of 
charity. You have tried to bring that balance to it, and you have 
really set the model and set the template for a lot of us in looking 
to do these sorts of things. 

We heard an excellent panel of witnesses prior to your testimony 
about faith-based charities and what they are doing in Washington, 
DC, the good things they are already doing, and the much larger 
things they could do if they were free from some of the bureauc- 
racy, which is part of the Renewal Alliance’s agenda as well. 

One thing that has been striking to me is that Members have, 
I think, an extraordinary opportunity to reach out and see these 
charities grow and flourish by the actions that we take privately. 
In your years in the U.S. Senate and you work with Big Brothers, 
Big Sisters and the work that you have done with a number of dif- 
ferent charities, what is your advice to Members? Do you suggest 
they pick a charity or two and do not do any publicity about it, or 
do you suggest they pick 10 and try to help all of them? 

How should Members live that example in working with these 
charities? 

Senator Coats. Well, I think the first thing Members can do is 
get outside of these buildings. You do not have to go very far. You 
do not have to climb on an airplane and fly somewhere to under- 
stand — one, the problem, and two, the solution. Gospel Rescue Mis- 
sion is only five or so blocks away, and on the way, you can stop 
at the Federal homeless center, and you can compare the two, the 
Federal effort versus the private effort. That is true for any num- 
ber of initiatives. 
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It is great to have hearings, and it is great to have witnesses 
come in, and it is great to read publications like we put out with 
our Renewal Alliance, but there is nothing that can begin to com- 
pare with getting out of our comfort zone, out of our bubble here 
on Capitol Hill, and getting out into the real world — Southeast 
Washington, Northeast Washington are not that far away — getting 
into the real world, seeing what the real problems are, talking to 
the people who are in the trenches day after day after day, the foot 
soldiers of hope and renewal, and examining what they are doing, 
looking at their programs, measuring their success, and asking how 
can we help. And there are numerous ways that we can do that, 
whether it is getting involved exclusively with one or whether it is 
trying to promote a broader agenda, whether it is personally vol- 
unteering or simply bringing a colleague by to say, “You know, you 
ought to look at what is taking place here.” 

That is how ideas begin to ferment and begin to take root, and 
from that, numerous initiatives will come to mind or be suggested 
to us in terms of how we can help. Dr. Eyring has a vision in terms 
of utilization of now unused school properties and facilities that can 
be a central place where a lot of these services can be provided, 
where schools can be established, or charter schools can come in 
and flourish, where you can provide these services. 

Because of declining student population, there is a lot of infra- 
structure available in Washington, DC. How can we help in terms 
of transferring that over or making it available? 

Dr. Eyring probably told you about the Eulton House of Hope 
where Gospel Rescue Mission is attempting to develop for women 
the same kinds of programs that they now have for men; right 
around the corner. They were able to acquire that property through 
the Weed and Seed Program, and they went through all kinds of 
bureaucratic hurdles to do that, but that property is now theirs 
and, thanks to some start-up money and some seed money, that is 
going to be developed into a duplicate of what is done at Gospel 
Rescue Mission for men, but for women. 

I only heard about that because I got off the Hill and, in trying 
to investigate how we deal with crack cocaine, visited The Haven, 
which is one of the Gospel Rescue Mission programs. It opened my 
eyes in a way that no hearing, no piece of paper, no story in The 
Washington Post could begin to open my eyes, because sitting next 
to me were some of the most miraculous transformations of the 
human spirit that I had ever witnessed in my life, anywhere. And 
I said to myself if this individual — when you hear about the back- 
ground of some of these people, you think, there is just no way, 
there is no way this person that I am now talking to could have 
been that person that they told me they used to be — and you say 
here is something that works, and we would be foolish not to try 
to find out why it works, and how can we help it work for others, 
how can we assist this organizations in doing more of what they 
are doing. That means getting off the Hill. 

But when you see that, all kinds of possibilities open up in terms 
of how we can be involved legislatively, through holding hearings, 
through spreading the good news, through setting up demonstra- 
tion programs, through targeting tax credits, through helping deal 
with regulations and bureaucracy in order to allow them to do 
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more of what they are doing, to help solicit other donors, to help 
with their fundraisers. There are innumerable ways in which they 
can do it. 

Leave here, and go down and take a look, and I think you are 
planning on doing just that. So that is a must recommendation. 

Senator Brownback. Good. Senator, thank you very much for 
your leadership, and I look forward to working with you for years 
to come on many of these issues. 

Senator Coats. Absolutely. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. 

Our next panel will include April Lassiter, president of The Ini- 
tiative for Children Foundation, and Joe Loconte, deputy editor of 
Policy Review, The Journal of American Citizenship. 

April, let us start with your testimony. 

TESTIMONY OF APRIL LASSITER, i PRESIDENT, THE 
INITIATIVE FOR CHILDREN FOUNDATION 

Ms. Lassiter. Thank you very much for having me speak here 
today. My name is April Lassiter, and I am president of The Initia- 
tive for Children Foundation. We are a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated to ending childhood poverty and despair through the research 
and replication of best practices in the private sector. 

I am also the author of the book, “Congress and Civil Society: 
How Legislators can Champion Civil Renewal in Their Districts,” 
which was funded by the Bradley Foundation and published by The 
Heritage Foundation. 2 

The book that I worked on, “Congress and Civil Society,” outlines 
several ways that Members of Congress can use their bully pulpits 
to renew civil society in America, and I am very encouraged to see 
that you have decided to hold these hearings today and that Sen- 
ator Coats obviously also embraces this expanded vision of leader- 
ship. 

I am inserting a copy of the book for the record in the hope that 
more Members of Congress will also embrace this vigorous civic ac- 
tivism and leadership in their districts and States. 

I want to commend Chairman Brownback for holding this hear- 
ing today and also his staff, for doing such a great job of getting 
a very wonderful panel from the District of Columbia to talk about 
the important work that they do. 

I think the need for public leadership in promoting effective com- 
passion for the poor and needy in the District of Columbia cannot 
be overstated. By definition, too many legislators have focused on 
legislative remedies to address problems that cannot be addressed 
by bills or rhetoric that emanate from Washington, DC. 

Today’s hearing on the role of faith-based charities is an excel- 
lent example of how public leaders can highlight what is working 
here in the Nation’s Capital to reach the poor and the needy, and 
how these successful efforts can then be replicated in other places 
around the country and translated into good public policy. We need 
more hearings like this to hear the success stories of civic efforts. 


^The prepared statement of Ms. Lassiter appears in the Appendix on page 55. 

2 The book referred to above, “Congress and Civil Society: How Legislators can Champion Civil 
Renewal in Their Districts,” is retained in the files of the Subcommittee. 
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faith-based groups and corporate programs and policies that are 
moving the poor and the needy toward self-sufficiency. 

The book that I have submitted for the record outlines ways in 
which Members of Congress can use their bully pulpits to rebuild 
the civic infrastructure in America. Every Member of Congress, Re- 
publican or Democrat, Liberal or Conservative, can embrace this vi- 
sion for leadership and take a proactive role in facilitating effective 
charitable efforts that should be a cornerstone of public service. 

Members of Congress, as you know, have extraordinary power to 
recognize and recruit untapped social and financial capital to indi- 
viduals, charitable groups and corporations whose efforts are effec- 
tive. 

To put this hearing in historical context, I would like to make a 
few comments about the state of the nonprofit sector in 1998. In 
the early part of this century, the nonprofit sector was primarily 
responsible for serving the poor and the needy. As government pro- 
grams began to take over the role of charities, with the institution 
of the New Deal and again with the Great Society programs under 
President Johnson, the private sector increasingly abdicated its 
charitable role for the poor. 

The unfortunate result has been, as we have heard today, that 
even with the Federal expenditure of $5 trillion in welfare services 
and even with the state of charitable giving in the private sector 
remaining relatively constant, the poverty rate for children rose 
from 14 percent in 1968 to 23 percent in 1993. In fact, the Great 
Society programs have paralleled startling increases in poverty, 
family breakdown, illegitimacy, and other social ills that directly 
impact the lives of children and their families. 

One social scientist had the foresight to warn against an over- 
reliance on government charities. In 1821, Josiah Quincy, chairman 
of the Massachusetts Committee on Pauper Laws, warned that 
subsidies might fail the poor because they would not help the truly 
needy enough and might discourage industry on the part of those 
who are able to become self-sufficient. 

The failure of government programs to help the poor and the 
needy to become self-sufficient is well-documented. The facts bear 
out that even the most well-intentioned government programs can- 
not serve as surrogates for intact families or strong religious and 
civic institutions. 

I know you will be hearing from Mr. Loconte later about effective 
compassion. 

The welfare reform that the American people embrace, that we 
passed in the 104th Congress, was a new system of personal and 
local civic initiatives that more effectively eradicate social ills, not 
a desire to see compassion played out on a human level. In order 
to address these problems of poverty and despair at their root, pol- 
icymakers must not only devolve decisionmaking power and re- 
sources to the local level, but they should supplement the safety 
net by becoming part of the rebuilding of the civic infrastructure 
with effective empowerment strategies. 

Fortunately, efforts are being made to recognize effective em- 
powerment strategies, and I have written about many of them in 
my book. Today’s hearing, though, focuses on successful faith-based 
organizations in the District of Columbia. In contrast to custodial 
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programs, which simply provide financial subsidies to the poor, the 
effective charitable efforts I have studied are often need-based, per- 
sonal, challenging, possess a high degree of accountability for their 
resources, and track their progress on a systematic and regular 
basis. Faith-based efforts also include a spiritual or values-based 
foundation. 

Some skeptics have cast doubt on faith-based groups because of 
a facile assumption that only experts with degrees and letters after 
their names are qualified to help the poor and the needy. My own 
view is that we should let the record speak for itself 

For instance, some studies show that faith-based groups like Vic- 
tory Fellowship and Teen Challenge are especially effective in drug 
and alcohol rehabilitation, often at a fraction of the cost of State 
programs. Victory Fellowship boasts a recovery rate as high as 70 
percent for its participants. In addition, the National Institute for 
Drug Abuse conducted a government-funded study which showed 
that 86 percent of Teen Challenge graduates were drug-free after 
7 years. According to Teen Challenge, many government-funded 
and non-faith-based rehab programs have a success rate under 5 
percent. 

We cannot afford to walk away from faith-based groups that are 
successfully transforming the lives of children and families, giving 
them the direction, hope and accountability they need to become 
productive members of society. We should let these groups rest on 
their successes and encourage their replication rather than discour- 
aging them through barriers and regulations that the Federal Gov- 
ernment or State governments impose, or allowing a few skeptics 
to disqualify them. 

As Members of Congress, you can help recognize the work of 
faith-based groups, and my hope is that you will go back home and 
hold hearings like this in your district and State. We need Mem- 
bers of Congress to highlight the work of groups like those we have 
heard from today, and The Fishing School here in Northeast Wash- 
ington, run by ex-cop Tom Lewis, who provides a safe haven in a 
crack-infested neighborhoods, where kids get tutoring, mentoring 
and Bible study. 

We should also replicate civic initiative that have track records 
of success here in the District of Columbia and around the country. 

I am submitting several other examples of civic and faith-based 
initiatives for the record. 

Finally, Members of Congress should also encourage corporate ef- 
forts to help the poor and the needy. Many businesses have 
reached into their own pockets and recruited support from citizens 
and private groups to reach out to them. It occurred to me listening 
to the witnesses this morning that we should get some of the cor- 
porations that reside here in the District to adopt these charities 
and help them negotiate their needs. 

I am also submitting several examples of corporations like 
Wendy’s, Subway, and Bayer Corporation that have effectively 
reached into their communities. 

Some Members of Congress are already making great strides to- 
ward encouraging these good efforts. I commend Chairman 
Brownback for his work toward these efforts. You have taken your 
time to travel around the State of Kansas to visit these centers of 
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effective compassion, to learn what works and to help raise their 
visibility. I hope that more Members will follow your example. 

I believe the future of our country depends on the extent to 
which we take personal responsibility for ourselves, our families 
and our communities. Government is not inherently evil; rather, 
government cannot do the work of strong families, civic groups, vol- 
untary associations or corporations who are providing family- 
friendly workplaces. 

What we need today is education on what works. We need smart- 
er government, government that operates on sound research rather 
than political fights about who cares more about the poor and the 
needy or about the children. We need, quite simply, a spiritual and 
civic renewal in America. Nothing short of this will address the 
challenges that children and families face today. 

This is the work to which The Initiative for Children Foundation 
has dedicated itself — identifying and promoting the replication of 
best practices on critical children’s issues. 

The need for public leadership is nowhere more evidence than in 
our Nation’s Capital, the center of power of the free world, and yet 
a prison of poverty and despair for so many children and families. 
I truly believe that by building these private efforts, these faith- 
based groups and civic groups, we will not only sharpen the way 
the public, the media and policymakers evaluate compassion in 
America, but also improve the welfare of American children and 
families. 

I thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for inviting me to speak today, 
and I want to commend you for your work on these efforts. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much for being here, Ms. 
Lassiter, for your book, and for your encouragement and your iden- 
tification of what Members can do, which I think is something that 
is important for us to talk about, what each of us can reach and 
do ourselves, and your book was very good about doing that. 

Ms. Lassiter. Thank you. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Loconte, thank you for joining us 
today, and the floor is yours. 

TESTIMONY OF JOE LOCONTE, i DEPUTY EDITOR, POLICY 
REVIEW MAGAZINE, THE HERITAGE FOUNDATION 

Mr. Loconte. Thank you. Senator. I want to thank the Senator 
for his leadership on this issue of the role of the faith community 
in addressing Washington’s social problems. 

I am Joe Loconte, with Policy Review Magazine, published by 
The Heritage Foundation. I also authored a book called “Seducing 
the Samaritan: How Government Contracts are Reshaping Social 
Services.” 2 

I think perhaps the most important message of today’s hearing 
is that here in Washington, in the shadow of the failed Federal 
welfare bureaucracy, are private charities pointing the way toward 
personal transformation and urban renewal — right here in the 
belly of the beast. 


^The prepared statement of Mr. Loconte appears in the Appendix on page 68. 

2 The book referred to above, “Seducing the Samaritan: How Government Contracts are Re- 
shaping Social Services,” is retained in the files of the Subcommittee. 
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The groups that have testified today are indeed a rebuke to the 
liberal government approach to combating social ills. I do not in- 
tend that as a partisan statement. They really are a rebuke. Unlike 
most Federal programs, these charities deal in what author Marvin 
O’Lasky calls “effective compassion, compassion that is personal, 
challenging and spiritual.” 

They personalize care by treating the whole person, each with a 
distinct set of strengths and weaknesses, rather than forcing people 
into one-size-fits-all programs, and we heard some compelling testi- 
mony to that effect. They are challenging in the sense that they 
summon people to virtue, not to vice, and they are spiritual in that 
they emphasize the religious dimension to life, the idea that men 
and women are made in God’s image, and that their deepest needs 
are bound up in their relationship with their creator. 

Last year, a White House aide told The New Yorker Magazine — 
not a bastion of conservative thought — “I do not know if we have 
reached this point because these programs have succeeded or be- 
cause everything else has failed, but this certainly seems to be the 
hot social policy topic these days.” 

The aide almost got it right — it is for both reasons. The success 
of these and other charities is not only getting more media and po- 
litical attention, it is creating healthy partnerships with govern- 
ment agencies, which is encouraging. But it is also lending weight 
to the idea in some places that government should bankroll these 
charities, which ought to make us tremble — and here, I am not 
talking about tax credits, which I think really have value and 
merit, but rather, direct government funding through contracts and 
other forms of direct funding, the way government has done social 
service provision over the last 25 years. 

So with the remainder of my time, I want to issue a warning to 
private charities that might consider drinking deeply at the govern- 
ment well in order to expand their programs. 

In the book that I wrote. Seducing the Samaritan, I talked to 
people in the trenches of social outreach, leaders from about two 
dozen or so human service agencies, most of them heavily depend- 
ent on government grants and contracts. Charity leaders, I found, 
when they are candid, admit that their dependence on the State 
makes for an unhealthy relationship. Government support easily 
leads to government intrusion and, ultimately, coercion. 

My research suggests that given the chance, government will re- 
make providers in its own bureaucratic image, and I am just going 
to talk about two ways in which this happens. 

First, government funding causes what you might call “organiza- 
tional mission creep.” This, of course, was the phrase used to de- 
scribe the shift in U.S. objectives of the Marines in Somalia. For 
private agencies on the public dole, it means bending their agendas 
to secure State and Federal contracts. 

“It becomes almost like heroin,” says a nonprofit veteran, Ed 
Gotgart. Wou build your program around this assumption that you 
cannot survive without government money.” 

The problem with mission creep is that it allows distant politi- 
cians and government bureaucrats, rather than the front-line work- 
ers, to define an agency’s objective. 
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“Most everyone is fighting for every penny they can get,” says 
Jacquelin Triston of the Salvation Army. “If you cannot do it the 
way you want, then you will take your program and fit it into what 
government will give you money for,” she told me. 

The second point — government support focuses on delivering 
services and not results. Every year, for example. States pump mil- 
lions of dollars into substance abuse programs, with little idea of 
whether they are curing or perpetuating addiction. Although the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Substance Abuse employs a staff of 40 
just to manage the social service contracts, no one, not a single per- 
son, evaluates program effectiveness or, as the Bureau’s program 
manager put it to me: “We do not do longitudinal outcome studies.” 
The result is a system that too often dispenses assistance with no 
strings attached, that is, without discernment. 

Boston’s Pine Street Inn, for example, provides food and housing 
to nearly 1,000 homeless people each day, but the shelter, mostly 
dependent on HUD grants, places no work or education require- 
ments on its residents. Even the “no drinking” rule is somewhat 
qualified. Some residents walk a few yards from the shelter to a 
“wet park” — a place where they can drink alcohol unmolested all 
day long — and return in the evening, no questions asked. 

Beth Kidd believes that that is the wrong way to offer help. A 
25-year veteran in neighborhood nursing, Kidd runs a small, pri- 
vately-funded, Christian-based shelter in the heart of Boston. This 
is what she told me: “People who are substance abusers who have 
been out on the street for years, they have learned how to survive. 
What they have learned from the system is they can make the so- 
cial worker jump. And what they need is moral and spiritual chal- 
lenge, not milktoast charity.” 

This is the kind of assistance that faith-based providers offer — 
compassion that is both tough-minded and tender-hearted. Com- 
passion that suffers with is compassion that is personal, challeng- 
ing and spiritual. But government compassion, as Martin O’Lasky 
puts it, “It is too cheap. It is bureaucratic and impersonal. It re- 
fuses to challenge or engage the needy in the moral issues that en- 
velope their lives. It ignores ultimate outcomes in people’s lives, 
and it often drives religious expression underground.” 

Sociologist Peter Berger of Boston University warns of the com- 
promising embrace of the modern secular State. “He who dines 
with the devil,” he says, “had better have a long spoon.” 

If charities serving the needy in our communities are to continue 
to be effective in lifting the poor out of poverty, they should work 
collaboratively with government; but when it comes to government 
funding and oversight, they will need longer, not shorter, spoons. 

Thank you, sir, for your time. 

Senator Brownback. Mr. Loconte, do you have specific rec- 
ommendations of what you are speaking about, because what you 
say makes some sense to me. Even on my charity tour that I went 
on and some of the charities that I have visited with, as we are 
going into this phase where the government is not going to deliver 
the service, but the government is going to fund the service and 
then have a private, not-for-profit actually deliver the service, you 
could see people becoming excited about this huge pool of resources 
that they were getting. They had not fathomed this much money 
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ever coming to their not-for-profit organization. But you could also 
see that the “golden rule” could well come into play — he who con- 
trols the gold rules — that there would be that change. 

Do you see thing that we can require or change within govern- 
ment that would not cause these charities to lose their primary 
mission along with taking the government funds? 

Mr. Loconte. I make some recommendations in my book which 
I will enter in the record, and I will bring that in. 

It is interesting — I had a conversation with the No. 2 or 3 person 
in Catholic Charities in Boston, Joseph Doolin, of the Archdiocese 
in Boston. Catholic Charities probably gets 65 percent or so of its 
money from government contracts. And Joseph Doolin told me that 
any relationship ultimately seems to become a dominant relation- 
ship with government — and they are very pro, of course, govern- 
ment funding. But his confession was that any relationship will ul- 
timately become a dominant relationship. 

Some of the things that Senator Coats has initiated make a lot 
of sense to me. I think the problem is that the more direct the rela- 
tionship is between government and the providers, the more dan- 
gerous it is, the more direct the funding is and the regulatory over- 
sight is. So I think you have to take the problem as kind of two 
sides of the same coin. You have got to deal with the government 
purse, and you have got to deal with the government pen, or the 
regulatory problem. 

Part of the way you deal with the regulatory problem, I think, 
is you figure out what sort of oversight can be delegated to non- 
governmental private agencies — whether this is in the foster care 
system or other types of social services, I think there are ways in 
which we can fairly and reasonably and responsibly delegate some 
of those responsibilities for oversight to nongovernmental institu- 
tions. We need to figure out ways to do more of that. 

On the funding end, the most indirect way of getting more public 
resources into the hands of private charities is going to be the 
smartest. So whether it is a charity tax credit or something like a 
charity tax credit, that makes the most sense to me. The more di- 
rect that assistance is, the more likely, of course — and there is a 
responsibility on the part of lawmakers to track that money, to see 
how it is spent, to require the sort of documentation that goes on 
so that they can be responsible to their voters, to their constitu- 
ents, that their money is being spent wisely. 

It is the nature, of course, of government funding — it inherently 
requires oversight. So the more indirect we make that funding, the 
better we are going to be. 

Senator Brownback. The credits within the tax form would seem 
to be the purest, cleanest shot, as you noted. Do you see individual 
steps or other steps that are like that one that would make for a 
good indirect funding route versus what I am seeing develop, which 
is a lot of governmental agencies funding private groups to do what 
the government used to do and then saying, “OK, but you are going 
to have to do it this way,” similar in many respects to how we treat 
a lot of State governments — we have this money for you, but to get 
this money, you have got to jump through these five hoops and do 
it the way we want you to do it, and then we will give you the 
money, which then dictates how it is done. 
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Do you see other indirect means that government can deliver the 
funds, other than the tax credit? 

Mr. Loconte. I have not heard better scenarios than that one. 
That is the kind of thing you like to see for some set period of time. 

The other sort of arrangements that you are to direct — you could 
perhaps sanction for a very limited time — some sort of grants that 
phase out over a period — but then you just raise the same political 
risk that once you establish a program, you have a natural con- 
stituency, and it goes on forever and ever, as you know. 

I have not heard a better alternative, though, than the tax credit. 

Senator Brownback. Ms. Lassiter, as far as what you have sug- 
gested, can you think of anything else Members should be doing to 
educate the public about what works? You mentioned holding hear- 
ings in individual Members’ districts. What else have you seen as 
being particularly effective in raising the visibility and the informa- 
tion that people have about these private, effective charitable 
works? 

Ms. Lassiter. I think the first thing that needs to happen is that 
Members of Congress need to develop a more critical protocol for 
deciding which kinds of groups they promote. As Mr. Loconte has 
mentioned, we have no longitudinal outcomes studies, and one 
thing that policymakers can do here on the Hill is to begin to criti- 
cally evaluate the efficacy of programs, both public and private, to 
see what is working. 

Once you identify those programs, I have seen a lot of innovative 
strategies for raising the visibility of these effective groups. Site 
visits, as Senator Coats mentioned — and you have also made site 
visits to these groups — raises their visibility, and it also allows 
these charities to bend your ear about what their needs are, and 
you can find out how you might be able to, as a public leader, re- 
cruit social or financial capital that they might need, or be a part 
of problem-solving. 

Some Members hold awards ceremonies in their districts where 
they have their staff and other people in the district nominate he- 
roes, everyday people who have overcome great odds or are doing 
a lot with little resources, and that has served to recognize many 
of these groups. 

A couple of very impressive effort that I have seen were by Sen- 
ator Santorum and Representative Talent. They have actually re- 
structured their district offices to make them in effect centers of 
charitable activity. They have set up a system by which, when con- 
stituents call in for help, they are actually referred back to a pri- 
vate organization in the district that can meet their needs. 

Traditionally, as you know, and when I worked on the Hill, what 
I saw, is that most Members refer their constituents to government 
agencies or reference legislation, so it is a much more proactive role 
in solving problems on the local level. 

Another very interesting example is that Representative Pitts 
created last fall something called the Hope Summit, where he gath- 
ered approximately 200 nonprofit organizations in his area to hear 
panels on everything from fundraising to evaluating outcomes, and 
their groups also allowed them a chance to network with leaders 
in the community and talk to other people to hear about how they 
were negotiating their way to becoming effective charities. 
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Finally, there have been some coalitions on the Hill, including 
the Renewal Alliance which we have already heard about today, 
just doing the good work of removing regulations and barriers that 
exist on a Federal level, as well as providing tax incentives. 

There have also been two efforts on the part of Members, and I 
think you have also been involved with this, Mr. Chairman. The 
House that Congress Built was a partnership between Members of 
Congress and Habitat for Humanity. Several Members gathered 
last June to build a house here in the District and took that back 
home and replicated it in their districts. 

In addition, the National Fatherhood Initiative has worked with 
Members of Congress to create the National Fatherhood Promotion 
Task Force, and they have done a wonderful job of raising the visi- 
bility of the problem of fatherlessness in the home. We really are 
raising a generation home alone, as 50 percent of children are 
growing up in broken families. On June 15, the National Father- 
hood Promotion Task Force will join the National Fatherhood Ini- 
tiative to put on a forum to further raise the visibility of, I think, 
probably the most threatening issue to children today. 

Senator Brownback. Those are great suggestions. I am writing 
them down. 

Ms. Lassiter. If I could, I would have two other suggestions on 
regulations and barriers that have begun to be addressed but need 
some more leadership in Congress. One is prohibition on volunta- 
rism. As you may know, the Federal Labor Standards Act prevents 
fire-fighters from volunteering in the communities where they 
work, for fear that they may in some way be coerced into working 
overtime. In fact, what this does is keep some of the best people 
we have protecting us from fires and other disasters from being 
able to apply their resources and talents in a charitable way. 

There has been some legislation introduced by Representatives 
Bateman and Myrick and Senator Warner, but I think that is an 
issue that deserves a lot of attention. 

The other issue that has not been addressed legislatively was 
brought to my attention by Dick Drake, who is director of Good Sa- 
maritan Helping Hand. That issue is that the IRS has ruled that 
charitable organizations which require work for charitable services 
must provide benefits for those people just as if they were employ- 
ees. In other words, the IRS has said that if you require work in 
return for charity, they deem that relationship between the charity 
and the recipient an employer-employee relationship, which is un- 
fortunately preventing some charities, which believe that some of 
the good work they do is governed by the requirement of requiring 
something in return for charity, from being able to do more of that 
work. That is something that I think might be a good legislative 
issue. 

Senator Brownback. Those are good suggestions and good exam- 
ples. 

I thank both of you for coming today and being part of this panel 
and also for giving us the specific suggestions that you have. Those 
will be very useful for us. 

I will note that the record will remain open for 3 days if people 
have additional testimony or inserts that they would like to put 
into the record. 
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With that, the hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 5:10 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. KAY GRANGER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 

Thank you very much, Chairman Brownback. It is my great privilege to speak out 
on behalf of private solutions to public problems. I have always believed that Amer- 
ica is a place where every day ordinary people do extraordinary things. 

Americans know that serving their brothers and sisters is an invaluable effort 
that cannot be measured in dollars and cents, in hours volunteered, or even in new 
programs started. But it can be measured in lives changed, commitment begun, and 
hope given. 

America is a great Nation filled with good people — people who understand the im- 
portance of doing well by doing good. There are many troubling problems facing our 
Nation. And at the core of these problems is the decline of our families. I believe 
the most endangered species in America today is the family. 

If anyone still has doubts, consider this: One out of every two marriages ends in 
divorce. Two thirds of all African-American children are raised in a single parent 
home. And perhaps most troubling, in the past 4 years, teenage drug use has more 
than doubled. There is not a family I know that has not been touched by troubled 
times. There’s no doubt — we live in times of need. Yes, we live in a world of hurt. 
But I don’t believe that the crisis of modern American society is insurmountable. 
And I don’t believe our tools to combat this decline are insignificant. On the con- 
trary, I believe our Nation is facing a challenge, not a crisis. And America has al- 
ways responded to challenges. 

The problems facing our Nation will not go away in days, weeks, or years. But 
they will go away, if we all work together as families, neighborhoods, and commu- 
nities, in the spirit of citizenship — in the spirit of America. 

I want to spend the next few moments outlining for you what I believe to be the 
keys to restoring our communities and our families. We can see some of these tools 
in some very encouraging statistics: 

More than 90 million Americans spend some amount of time volunteering for 
some organization each year. Volunteering is important. Churches are reporting 
high attendance and increased contributions and tithes. Churches are important. 
And each year we see the establishment of new community foundations, women’s 
shelters, and food pantries. Charity and faith-based institutions are important. 

Volunteerism is becoming more than just a catchy cliche — it is literally an Amer- 
ican tradition we are determined to protect. Let me give you some examples from 
my hometown. In Fort Worth, Texas, Trinity Valley School has started requiring 
each one of their students to complete volunteer work as well as course work. And 
in so doing, this outstanding school is proving that education should be about more 
than just learning to how to make money someday. It should also be about learning 
how to live with other human beings. 

When I was mayor of Fort Worth, we began a program called “Our City Our Chil- 
dren.” This program was designed to involve the entire community in the lives of 
our children. “Our City Our Children” encouraged businesses to donate computers 
for classrooms and businessmen to donate their time to Little League. This program 
provided private solutions to the very public problem of helping at-risk children. 

These examples demonstrate that America is special not because we have big gov- 
ernment but rather because we have great people. Too often we look to Washington 
for help. Too seldom do we look to help ourselves. The American people have the 
ability and the faith to make our Nation safer and stronger, healthier and happier. 
If only we give Americans the freedom to renew America. By working together, we 
can save our Nation — one community at a time, one family at a time, and one child 
at a time. Thank you very much. 
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«. Hannah Haiukins 

Good aflcnioon. I luii Hannah M Hawkins. nirei Tor and Founder of the 
Children of .NUneCenicr in Old AnacosUii's Hist(.)ric nisirict, W ashington, D.C. 

Our slogan is, “The cost of real lo\ e is no charge.” 

I goT I lie idea of a center for children when I realized the few children 1 
was tutoring In ni> tioine were not benefiting from the multitude of act i\lties 
1 donated most of niv day. 1 started mentoring them and the> brought friends 
and friends brought friends. It was no longer an Idea, it was .stxm to be a 
realii) , I needed a place. The the number of children grew, ni>' hours grew 
and 1 hiul to gl\ e up something if I was to help them. Goodbye social life Tirsi, 
then nieetijig after meeting. These ciiildren are my life and like inj \’cr> own. 
1 wanted them to look at life diflerentl> and be able to li\r through this life, 
able to take care of themselves when they matured. 

I made an appointment with the Director of Public Housing, presented 
my prognim and requested free sixtce. He honored m> request for sisace in 
Sheridan I'crrace Public Housing in southeast Washington. D.C. The place was a 
mess, exetything you can imagine had been dumped there, but I was 
determined to ha\e a clean and safe place for the children. 

The children and their parents came out of curiosity . The children 
returned knowing they Itad a safe place to play in the midst of dnigs, 
prostitution, burglaries. raix‘S. and many other crimes. Our center was like the 
Vatii an. a place no one would bother. Kut. someone did. they broke into the 
center. It was at this time the children made me realize this was noi Mrs. 
Hawkins’ ccnier but "Our Center.” fhe magic word was our . They’ became the 
ey es and ears, protecting our center. 

I'he only tvay to reach ntost of them was be as a set ond mother, not a 
replacement mother, social tvorker or warden, btit someone w ho could bo a 
friend and gel the respect of a mother, fhe only way to rcai h the parents was 
to eliminate the questions asked by soc ial workers or other pmgranis, have a 
simple application for admittant e to the center and deal srtlely with the 
children as a priority . 
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I bod. drinks iuul clothing were donated, a lot of it 1 purchased and 
brought lo the ceniei. The children were given snacks and later a meal. Those 
vvho needed clot lung vverc given clothes. 

Alter a lew shon v\eeks, I was able to take them from profanitj to 
prayer. I didiiT tliink much about it at the time Itetause I was oveiwhohned 
bv the number of children flowing in eacit ckiy. It was miraculous, the 
children changed son-«f-a to in-Ilis Name, .\meii. 

rieltuig them in s< hool became a prioritj . Some of the cliildren needed 
pliv sicais or just some medical care. Parents vvere requested to seek medical 
care. Some agreed, others Ignored m> plea. 

Health) . clean, in » hool. caring for each other, pra) ing and fcclii^ safe 
from the concrcTe jungle raised sell-csteem In the children. I heir nightmare 
was changing into mv' dream. God brought us through some tr) ing times and 
we v\ere on our wav . 

More more and more children came, tv'e needed more space. It vvas 
back to housing where receivc'd another unit. VVe vvere not in the sc-cond 
place v er> long, so manv children were coming. I needed more space and in 
one place. Some of the children mov ed to other ( {mmiunities tluoughout 
Washington, D.c:. I'hose w ho could, continued to come back, others called 
Stating ihc) missed the center but had no car fare. The Lord made a way for 
mv bills and I pun based tokens for them. Xblunteers look many of the 
children home. Our famil) was fighting to stav together. 

W e moveci to the Southeast Neighborhood House wliore we immediatel) 
became threatened witii eviction and litigation which 1 fought. 

I lobbied the ix: Council and IRS through our DC L^legatc i<t get the tax 
liens on the propert) Ibrgiv cn. The Council vvas willing to forgive the taxes for 
our ccnier’s use, but IRS never made a decision because a few of members of 
the defunct lx)ard of directors of ilio SFKH told i hem not to deal with us. 

We remain in the SI Nil todaj awaiting a Court of Afvtx'als decision. 

The lord has seen to it that wc sunWedand progressed to where wc 
are todav . 1 hope this background information gives ) Ou a clear picture of 

what it t(xik to get to w here we are toda) . 

A- ^ 
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Tho ccnler pi o\ ides the followins scni» es; 


AftliiR Lessons 

Agriculture Farniiitg 

Arts and Crafts 

Karbering 

Bible Study 

Clothing Bank 

Computer T raining 

Dancing lessons 

Drug AlcoholCounseling 

l-diicationiil Pliuement 

Kineraencj" Sen ices 

lield Trips 

Lood Hank 

Foster Caie Adoption Assistance 

Lund Rivisers 

Multi-Faith 

Outreach 

Parenting 

Personal Hygiene 

Rap Session 

Recreation 

Regular Physicals 

Safe Ila\ en 

Snacks Meals 

Social Services 

Six-akers Program 

Sewing Lessons 

lutoring 

Peon Senices 

Volunteer Services 
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ESSAY 

¥ V CHILDREN OF MINE V ¥ 

An Amazing Love Story 

How tha Program evolved ..WPat lh» Program is reaKy about. 

•Wa'i' B W years ago, Mrs. Hannah M. Hawkins began providing a hot meal daily, 
clothing, tutoring, and a host of additional services to needy community children in 
her SE home. The number of children that Mrs. Hawkins cared for increased due to 
word-of-mouth among the kids, so they quickly outgrew their limited space. Soon 
she found herself providing for children from all over the Metropolitan area, as far 
away as Manassas, VA. 

Mrs. Hawkins' reputation and success in reaching those labelled "hard-to-reach*, 
along with her ever-increasing popularity among the children, resulted in the D.C. 
Government providing her with rent-free space. In 1987, Mrs. Hawkins moved 
what had become an after-school program to two abandoned apartments in the 
Sheridan Terrace projects. In 1990. the Children of Mine Center ("CMC") was 
founded by Mrs. Hawkins. The CMC 'campus* relocated to a larger facility 
formerly known as the Southeast Neighborhood House in May 1992, at 2263 
Mount View Place SE, Washington, OC 20020. 

Mrs. Hawkins and a handful of volunteers provide services every schoolday to 
approximately 1 40 children, with an average attendance of 90 daily, ranging in age 
from 4-17 years. Mrs. Hawkins' children receive; Clothing, hygiene instructions, 
Bible study, gifts at Christmas; the chance to attend day camp in Summer, 
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participate in field trips outside the community on Saturdays, play in league sports; 
in some cases, transportation to church on Sundays; and a hot meal and snack 
daily. If not for Mrs. Hawkins' CMC. many of the children would otherwise eat no 
nutritional rnea! that day. 

Many of CMC's children have parents that are rarely home due to substance abuse, 
so the children fend for themselves. Visitors to CMC can observe: 1 ) Children as 
young as 4 years who have no adult to escort them home when the Center closes, 
pairing up with other kids barely older than they are, and then venturing home by 
bus and Metro; 2) children as young as 6 years that are responsible for maintaining 
their own clothes: and 3) children that, in the dead of Winter, wear just a thin outer 
jacket and don't have socks and underwear. Many of the children rely on Mrs. 
Hawkins to provide their clothing. 

Mrs. Hawkins and her CMC volunteers serve es daily role models, teaching the 
children by their words AND actions. At CMC, a child with abusive and unstable 
parents has a fighting chance to make it in life, in spite of the disadvantages in the 
streets or at home. Mrs. Hawkins and her dedicated helpers strive to give the 
children a new perception of "normal" and provide a nurturing environment where 
each child is accepted for who he/she is. For many of the children, life would 
otherwise be void of these basics which most of us take for granted. 

It has always been Mrs. Hawkins' mission to provide the children a caring, yet 
tough love, and the human touch. Mrs. Hawkins visits many of the children's 
homes and schools, monitoring grades and behavior, and checking on those that are 
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sick or absent for several days from CMC or school. Children would ‘tall through 
the cracks' without the watchful eyes of Mrs. Hawkins and her volunteers. 

Mrs. Hawkins and the CMC volunteers reach out to the so-called 'problem' 
children. By making a concentrated effort to inspire and motivate the children, by 
showing genuine interest and giving their time, many of 'problems' have become 
successes. Some kids once described as 'disruptive' by teachers now have report 
cards that recognize their good behavior. Children who were once grade levels 
below normal have improved as a result of the CMC volunteers helping children 
with homework daily, or tutoring arranged by Mrs. Hawkins. 

Somehow, Mrs. Hawkins manages to accomplish all of these things without 
Government funding and with no major donors, but it is a tremendous, on-going 
struggle. Relying just on private donations and two organizations that regularly (but 
not daily) provide food, Mrs. Hawkins usually finds herself in the position of 
personally financing the operation to make ends meet, even though she lives on a 
very small monthly pension. Bach month brings financial uncertainty or financial 
crisis for CMC. 

In spite of the many obstacles. Mrs. Hawkins believes CMC to be her holy 
obligation, so each and every child attends free of charge ! It's fitting that the 
slogan Mrs. Hawkins selected for CMC Is, 'The Cost of Real Love Is No Chargel' 


by Brenda R. Ciomei 
Volunteer, Director 
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nc-cniLOREN or kike cehter 


PURPOSE OF ORGANIZATION 

It Is tha chartar of Childran of Hina, Inc. to provide 
a clean, safe haven open to all youth, in a structured and supp- 
ortive environment which enhances their self-esteem, scholar- 
ship, and cultural environment. Ohildren of Mine, Inc. ("CMC") 
provides life support services Including; Hot, nutritious meals 
and snac)cs dally, clothing, tutoring, guidance, outreach services 
to the homes and schools, participation in sports and field 
trips, crisis intervention, adoption services and foster care 
placement, sex education and adolescent/tecnage pregnancy edu- 
cation, instruction on health, guest lecturers addressing var- 
ious topics. All children attend free of charge. CMC, staffed 
strictly by volunteers, makes a difference in the quality of 
the children's lives and the choices they make by providing 
loving care and adult guidance. 

COALS AMD OBJECTIVES 

CMC's primary goals are: a.) To institute new fund- 
raising practices to assure our continued existence. Specific 
individuals have been tasked to actively assist the Director 
by soliciting donations, applying for funding with DBF and ar- 
ranging various fundraising activities, b. ) To enhance existing 
services by actively recruiting additional volunteers to assist 
In the services described in Item I. above, and by forming a 
chorus and Mrching band, opening a computer science lab, offer- 
ing drivers ed for youth and parents, as well as sewing, cooking, 
and ettlqdette classes. CMC serves a wide range of children: 
Some that were formerly abused and/or Incarcerated, latch-key 
children, and many come from homes where there is chronic sub- 
stance abuse. Consequently, the youth must fend for themselves. 
Meeting these goals will enable us to continue in our present 
capacity and beyond. CMC fills a critical void in the lives 
of at risk children. 
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SUCCESS OF THE PROGRAM 


Success is measured by: 

improved report cards 

children that go to school each day and children that decide to stay in 
school rather than quit. (CMC participates in a truancy 
program. We also strictly enforce the rule that any child that 
does not attend school on a given day is not permitted on the 
grounds of the Center.) 

children that now make prayer their daily routine. At CMC, they learn 
how to pray and why prayer is important. 

children that, as a result of attending the Center, understand that God 
is real, that God loves them, and that they are never alone. 

children that stay off the streets, out of trouble, and stay alive. CMC 
provides a safe, nurturing environment where the children can 
learn and play. Every child that attends CMC is a child that has 
not joined a gang or been drawn into drugs. 

the numerous times we hear 'please' and 'thank you" without 
prompting. CMC conducts classes on etiquette and we 
teach respect by example. 


Examples; 

e Recently, an unemployed mother (who was usually absent from the 
home) and her two children were evicted from their apartment. We know 
the family because the children anend CMC. The mother found a shelter 
that would house her temporarily, but would not take children. Her sister 
took in her daughter, but not her son. One of our Board members became 
legal guardian of her son. He still attends CMC where his guardian regularly 
volunteers. A metamorphosis has taken place in that child. He practices 
good hygiene and grooming. He has gained self-confidence from having a 
caring adult to love him and guide him. When we invest our time and 
ourselves in a child, the child feels self-worth. This is not the first time a 
CMC director and/or volunteer has made a CMC child in an emergency 
situation part of the family. 
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« During Bible Study at CMC earlier this year, the Instructor discovered 
lO-year old ’R" could not read! He tost his mother at a very young age and 
was then raised by his grandmother. Not long ago, his grandmother died 
and after several unpleasant foster homos, an aunt obtained guardianship. 
R has changed schools with each new household change and is in a home 
presently where the responsible adult has others are always more important 
than R. 

Now R is being tutored by our Bible Study instructor (who also 

happens to be a Director and regular volunteer). Whereas R previously did 
not do his homework and was being passed to the next grade each year In 
spite of his inability to read, R is learning to read and faithfully dalivers his 
homework to his tutor each day for review. He, too, is slowly gaining 
confidence and someday his reading level will be greater than the grade that 
he is in. 

The above stories are just two examples of the profound difference that 
CMC makes in the lives of its children. Every chiM is a story. The Children 
of Mine Program is about making children's lives better by giving them 
certain essentials that help prepare them (or life •• all of which by right they 
are entiled to. 



The Testimony of Jim Till, Executive Director 
Strategies To Elevate People, Greater Washington 
On May 18, 1998, Before 

The Senate Subcommittee on Oversight of Government Management, 
Restructuring, and tlie District of Columbia 

Good afternoon Mr. Chaiiman and members of ftiis Committee. My name is Jim Till and I am the 
Executive Director of Strategics To Elevate People (STEP). I thank you forthe privily and hwiorof 
testifying before you tod^. 

The philosc^y of STEP is straightforward. We believe that poverty is a ocxiditicx) of foe ^rit which 
manifests itself in physical need. Poverty is relieved by a personal lelationsliip with Jesus Christ. 
Therefore, STEP focusses <xi service to others so foat throu^ this service people might meet Jesus. 

The mission of STEP is to help break the debilitatir^ cycle of poverty and dependency on various 
outside agencies and replace it with a cycle of hope, stressing affirmation through ftutfa in Jesus Christ, 
and a Sim educational foundation, so that changes in selfesteem, self-reliance, and self-suffidency can 
follow. 

STEP cuim^y works in the Paik View/Paik Momm and Petworfo neighbcMfaoods of Northwest 
Washington D.C. Our taig^ population is the studeifts of Park View Elementary School and 
Macferland Middle School and foe parents of these students. 

The prc^iamming we have established was developed from needs assessments by STEP stafiE^ school 
administrators, and community leaders. These progians will be detailed in two cat^ories: first, 
childien, and second, aduhs. 

On the elementary sdKX>l level, we have dcvel(^)ed fourpiimary thrusts. The first thrust is aThursd^ 
night tutoring program. Tutoring consists oftwo-hour sessions in which we match students and tutors 
in a ratio of not more than 3-to-i . Students are tutcHed primarily in the areas of reading aiKl math for 
one and one-half hours. The last half hour is set aside a Bible study and snacks. At present, we 

have 85 studcsits and 40 tutors p^cipatii^ in fols program. 

The second foni^ is a wedcly Bi^e Club. This club meets after sdiool for <me hour A great 
importance is placed on Biblical training in life skills. This program has 40 to 50 students in 
attendarKe. 

The third forust is our Pals Club. This involves pairing a group of volunteers wifo a group of children 
fw a monfoly event. These are usually field trips t^en on SaUudays. The mtont is to help the child 
develop a positive role model and e?q7erience life outside their usual small worid. 
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The fixuth thnist is Summer Camp. This summer adventure i m^ <ide s daily Bible arts 

and crafts, organized game times, swimmii^ and field trips. !tisbeldfivedaysawedcfiomS:30ajn. 
to 5:00 pjn. Last summer wc had 100 diilcfacn involved. 

For middle school children, we are currently providing a Saluid^ tutoring and mentoring program. 
Ihiough a ootpocale ^xxisor, transportation is provided each Saturday for 30 students to attend a 
tutoring session at the corporation's office, or go 00 a field trip. Each student is paired with an 
employee offtie firm who serves as the student's tutor and mentor. Plans are being put into place to 
provide a Bible Ckfo attihe Nfidcfie Schoed next year. 

Now let me turn to the Adult Piogrammir^. STEP believes the best way to help a child is to help his or 
her pra<art get their life in order. We attempt to do this tfaiou^ two vehicles. The first \^cle we 
utilize is The Adult Education Academy. The Academy's goal is to increase the literacy and the life 
skills of its students. We believe that change has to take place in both of these areas for a person to 
truly become whc^. Therefore, in addition to academic ^ledal classes are bein g taught in 
spiritiud values arxi personal ^wdi. Weddy Focus Groups are hdd to help students learn to interact 
widi each other and dpnAy their newly-lcanted life skills to their everydr^ situations. 

Fixxn foe Academy comes the second vehicle which is Care Teams. This is the braiding block for 
neighborhood charge. Care Teams consist of a leader who comes ftom foe Adult Education Academy 
and fixir others wfoom the leader teaches out to help. The four are mentored by the leader and all foe 
team members help and ctKxxirage each other. From this, changes not only come to femilies, but 
changes in ne^bothoods also emerge. Through The Adult Educatkxr Academy and foe Care Teams, 
STEP has been able to help find jobs for its adult students. 

To accomplish all of this, STEP depends heavily on volunteers. These great servants come from area 
churches and businesses. As can be seen fiom earlier testimony, there is always a need for traois and 
mentors for bofo children and adults. The primary qualification of these volunteers is foe desire to 
serve ofoets. 

STEP also offers opportunities for volunteers to be a part of a Friendship Team. This is a group of 5 to 
S people that surround the leader of a public institution that works with the disadvantaged. Teams exist 
around principals, city officials, and law enforcemrat personnel. Teams have two goals: first, to be a 
supportive encoui^ng group of ftiends to the person and second, to help him or her achieve their 
goals and dreams forthe institution and people they serve. We have been blessed with a great team of 
volunteers, but as wifo any organization, we can always use more. 

In closing, I would like to quote foe Apostle Paul’s first letter to foe Corinthians, chapter 10, verse 33, 
'Tor I am not seeking my own good but foe good of many, so that they may be saved.” As we at STEP 
attempt to fulfill this scripture, we ask for your prayers so that many hutting lives will be turned around. 

Once again, thank you for this opportunity and m^ God bless you and be with you as you serve in foe 
United States Senate. 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Subcommittee for the 
opportunity to testify this afternoon. My name is Amy Hunt Johnson, arxl I am the 
Director of the Neighborhood Learning Canter, a taith-based organization right here 
on Capitoi Hili. 

The Neighborhood Learning Center, at 9th and Maryland Avenue, NE, less 
than a mile from the CapitoL is an out-of-school time program providing a place where 
students aruf families can learn aiKf grow together. Through its after-school and 
summer enrichment programs, the NLC provides remediation and academic 
enrichmenL social skill development arKf spiritual training for children and teens 
located on Capitol Hill and surrounding nei^borhoods. The Center currently senres 
nearly sixty-five students in grades 1-12. The majority of students come from single- 
parent, low-income working families, and are vulnerable academically and socially. 
The Center works in partnership primarily with Miner Elementary School but continues 
working with enrolled students' who have switched to other schools through junior 
high emd high school. 

It is our vision that all NLC students will be prepared with an academic, social 
and spiritual foundation. They will graduate from high school, successfully transition 
to higher education or fuH-tima employmenL and become productive, contributing 
members of their community. NLC students will strive to love God, their families and 
themselves, valuing each other and all peoples. After fifteen years of operation, we 
have seen the fruit of our labors. One of our full-time staff members. Carmen Strong, 
was one of the originai students at the Center atKf after obtainirtg her college degree 
in elementary education. Carmen came back to her community and joined the NLC 
staff to provide leadership to a growing elementary program. Five other students are 
in institutions of higher education and two more are considering enrollment in the fall. 
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Neighborhood Learning Center 2 

In fact, 46% of our high school students go on to higher education compared to the 
D.C. average of 26%. 

A full-time staff and many volunteers facilitate academic tutoring and homework 
assistance; computer and reading labs; testing and advocacy; Bible study and 
enrichment activities; job training; camp opportunities; field trips; and parent programs. 

One of the 2nd grade teachers in our partner school commented to a NLC staff 
member that she could tell which of her students attended the Center. Their word 
recognition skills were far more advanced than those of the other students. One 
student in the class was showing remarkable improvement. Her mother wrote the 
Center “My child attends the Neighborhood Learning Center. This place is heaven 
sent. Brians* was very slow in reading. With the help of the Learning Center she is 
90% better.” 

The NLC was determined to make science more appealing to students. We 
suspected that the reason our students held such negative feelings toward science 
was that they had not been given interactive hands-on experiences with science. Last 
summer, our students monitored the hatching of baby chicks, saw larva turn into 
butterflies and dissected frogs and a fetal pig. One of our students. Lament *, was 
having a particular rough summer until the eggs hatched into baby chicks. The 
tenderness and care that emerged from this hardened young man was a sight to be 
treasured. These are the kinds of experiences that make learning not only exciting 
but touch the very souls of young people. This renewed interest in science carried 
over into this school-year as he explored zoology. Lamont used creative problem- 
solving to develop a hands-on science experiment resulting in an award-winning 
science project in his school. 

But the NLC is more than academics. Keith* is a relatively new student to the 
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program. Despite tremendous hardships in his home life (father is incarcerated, 
mother has a substance abuse problem), this young man is a very bright student but 
was having numerous discipline problems at school. While it took several months 
(and credit to a very persistent staff), his grandmother finally completed the enrollment 
papers and he could fully participate at the Center. Keith brought in his first report 
card since his enrollment and his citizenship grade improved dramatically. His 
teacher commented that his behavior and attention in school has improved 
significantly. Keith now has people who care whether he goes to school or not He 
now has people who care how his day went and whether he finished his homework. 
He now has someone who gives a warm greeting after-schooi and offers 
encouragement on a job well done. This sounds insignificant, but it is critical to the 
future of this young man. It’s a welMcnown fact that a young man wNI find 'family' on 
the street if he doesn't find it elsewhere. 

Our students often say they love the NLC because of all the wonderful places 
they get to visit atm explore. We are convinced that in order to build dreams for the 
future, young people need to be exposed to the world, its different people and 
experiences. 

We also believe that students should be rewarded for hard work, commitment 
and motivation. Frequently these rewards take the form of trips near and far that 
challenge students beyond their comfort zones. Exampies include whale watching in 
the Atlantic Ocean, rock climbing in Pennsylvania, and h elpi n g en a d a iry fa rm i n 
CanadBT U-tl'i'f U ^ hip U CkicU^, 

It is our desire to stand in the gap between school and our student’s families. 

We believe the community has a significant role to play in supportkrg schools and 
families and can work successfully in bringing the two together. Our staff volunteer 
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weekly in our partner school to aid in this process. We all know the state of D.C. 

Public Schools. Students repeatedly fall through the cracks. The drop-out rate in the 
District of Columbia is stated at 40%. We have a student, Antonio* (not from our 
partner school), who has repeated the first, third and fifth grades. Only through the 
efforts of our staff, has this young man finally been tested for learning disabilities. 

While designated to be socially promoted to junior high next fall which is academic 
suicide for this young man, we are hopeful he will be placed finally in a setting which 
will meet his academic needs and keep him from becoming another drop-out statistic. 
Meeting the needs of the “whole child’ includes working with our parents in being 
advocates for their children's education and teaching them what they should expect 
from their child's teachers and schools. 

One of the hallmarks of the NLC is the long-term commitment made to students. 
Once a student is enrolled in the program and continues to meet the program's 
expectations, a commitment is made to walk with this student through high school. 
Sheron is o ne these students who is with me today. Sheron came to us when she 
was in the third grade, a struggling student wrestling with her identity as a twin as well 
as with her self-esteem. During her fifth grade year, the staff unanimously voted 
Sheron to be the lead role in the Christmas pageant convinced of that which Sheron 
did not even see in herself. She would have to memorize pages and pages of script. 
When the parts were distributed and Sheron was announced as the lead, the other 
students groaned and complained that Sheron was going to ruin the play. But they 
could not have been further from the truth. As Sheron practiced and practiced, the 
once hidden dramatic talent blossomed and Sheron was the star of the show and 
changed forever. Her self-confidence grew and spilled over into every area of her 
life. Preparing to graduate from Eastern High School in a few weeks, Sheron still 
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boasts of dramatic taient and recently performed in Othello at both the Shakespeare 
Theater and B. Smiths in Union Station and performed as Evilin in The Wiz. 

Knowing your students, their strengths and weaknesses takes time. Over 75% of our 
students continue year to year building the foundation for a brighter future. 

I want to thank yoi^ Mr. Chairman, for holding a hearing on a faith-based 
organizations and the contributions organizations like our own are making. So often 
we are asked to minimize the faith component of our programs and downplay its 
significance in our sucoess stories. However, just as we believe its important to 
provide an academic and social foundation, providing a spiritual foundation is critical 
to the future of our students. A spiritual foundation provides the moral framework for 
good decision-making and the strength to stand firm in adverse situations. 

Faith-based organizations like the Neighborhood Learning Center have to 
make the most of every dollar they receive, relying heavily upon a small group of 
committed employees and volunteers to carry out its mission. I am convinced that 
some of the best work is being done in small faith-based organizations. Imagine the 
impact with a greater resource basel 


names have been changed to protect confidentiality 
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Testimony before the Senate Subconunittee on 
Oversight of Government Management, Restructuring, and the 
District of Columbia 


By April Lassiter 
President 

The Initiative for Children Foundation 
May 18, 1998 

Opening Remarks 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for inviting me to speak here today. My name is April 
Lassiter and I am President of The Initiative for Children Foundation, a nonprofit 
group dedicated to ending childhood poverty and despair through the research and 
replication of best practices on children’s issues in the private sector. 

I am also the author of Congress and Civil Society: How Legislators can 
Champion Civic Renewal in Their Districts whioh was funded by the Bradley 
Foundation and published by The Heritage Foundation. As a Bradley Fellow, I 
traveled around the country with members of Congress to study the way members of 
Congress work with poor and needy constituents in their districts and the way 
members of Congress use their leadership positions to promote effective 
compassion. 

The book. Congress and Civil Society, outlines several ways that Members of 
Congress can use their bully pulpits to renew dvil society in America. I am inserting 
a copy of the book for the record in the hope that more members of Congress will 
embrace this expanded Vision of leadership and vigorous dvic activism, so that we 
can build an America where hope, fixedom and opportunity are a reality for more 
children and fiunilics. 


I want to commend Chairman Btownback and members of the Senate Subcommittee 
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on Ovdsight of Government Management, Restnictuting, and the District of 
|p)lumbia for holding this hearing today as a part of “D.C Charity Week.” The need 
for public leadership in promoting effective compassion for the poor and needy 
cannot be overstated. By definition, too many legislators have focused on legis larivip 
remedies to address problems diat cannot be addressed by bills or rhetoric that 
emanate ham Washii^ton. 


Members of Congress as Social Entrepreneurs 

Today^s hearing on the role of feith-based charities is an ezcelletn example of how 


public leaders can highlight what’s working here in theyation’s to reach the 
poor and needy and how these successful efforts can be replicated in other places 
around the country and translated into good public policy. We need more hearings 
like this to hear the success stories of civic efforts, £uth>ba$ed groups and corporate 
programs and policies that are moving the poor and needy towards self-sufficiency. 


The goal of the book I authored, Coagrest mnd Civil Society, is to encourage 
Members of Congress to embrace a new vision for leadetshq>— one which focuses on 
recruiting untapped social and financial resources feom the private sector to solve 
problems in their districts and states. The book outlines the way in which Members 
of Congress can use their bully pu^tits to tebuiU die dvic mfeasttucture in America. 
Every member of Congress, Republican or Democrat, Liberal or Conservativeycan 
embrace this vision of leadership. A proactive role in fedlitating effective charitable 
efforts must be a cometsmne of public service and a priotity for every Member of 
Congress if we are to address the toot causes of poverty and despair in our society 
today. 


House Speaker Newt Gingrich has aggressively promoted diis vision of leadership by 
articulating four roles for members of Congress as visionary, agenda setter and 
community value articulator; symbol of community power and standing; recruiter of 
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taknt and energy for pnvate activities; and, administcatoi and manager of 
government. 

Members of Congress have extraordinary power to recognize and tecruit unt)q>ped 
social and financial a^ntal to individuab, charitable ^ups and corporations whose 
efforts ate moving the poor and needy towards telf-suffidency. Members of 
Congress can and should become social entrepreneurs by using their bully pulpits to 
mobilize resources to help solve problems at a load level 


Government Pn^tama 

To put this heating in historical context. I’d like to make a few comments about the 
state of die nonprofit sector in 1998. In the eatfy part of this century, the not^tofit 
sector was primarily responsible for serving the poor and needy. Asl^vemment 
programs b^n to take over the role of charities with the institution of the New Deal 
and again with the Great Society programs under President Johnson, die private 
sector increasingty abdicated its charitable role with the poor. 

The unfortunate result has been that even with the expenditure of $5 ttillion 
over the past 30 years, the poverty rate for children rose fiom 14 percent in 1968 to 
23 percent in 1993. In foct, die Great Society programs have parallded starding 
increases in poverty, &mify breakdown, illegitimacy and other social iUs that directly 
inqiact the lives of children and thdrfiunilies. One social scientist had the fores^t 
to warn against an over-reliance on^vemment charity. In 1821, Josiah Quincy, 
chairman of the Massachusetts committee on Pauper Las^ warned that subsidies 
might foil the poo^because they would not help the truly needy enough^^nd might 
discourage industry on the part of those vriio ate able to become self-sufficient 


The foilure o^*^vetnment programs to help the poor and die needy to become self- 
sufficient is well documented. The federal expenditure for welfare services and the 
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cotiespondiiig explosion of social ills over die past 30 years have shown us that 
government b incapable of addressing the deep rooted bsues which threaten the 
health and welfiue of children and Emilies. The fiicts bear out that even the most 
wellintentionedi^vemment programs cannot serve as surrogates for intact Emilies 
or strong dvic and religious insdtudons. 

Effective Compassion 

Marvin Obsky, professor of Joumahsm and author of TTie Tragedy of Awetica 
Compassion, has written eloquently about the characterbtics of effective 
compassion. He argued that programs that ofifer mere handouts may not move the 
poor and the needy towards long-term self-sufficiency. Instead, Obsky suggests that 
compassion, which literally means “to suffitr with” must be personal challenging and 
spirituaL 

Redefining compassion requires repbdng die old school approach of throwing 
government programs at problems with vigorous kadersh^ in civic aedvism. As 
such, compassion, with respect to members of Congress, should be defined as the 
extent to they wodc to strengthen dvic nsdtudons, £uth-based groups, voluntary 
assodadons and corporations to address the needs of theb constituents, and the 
extent to which they ate abb to channel resources to efforts which are not just 
offimng a Band-Aid fix as custodial maintenance prr^tams, but which axe moving 
peopb towards tdf-sufifidency and responsibb ddxenship. As public badets, you 
can redirect the debate about dvic tesponabiliry and redefine compassion as 
empowerment, rather than dependency. 

Whib the passage ofwdfiue reform in the 104* Congress ushered in a new eta of 
ttansferting responsibility and resources back to the state and local level Thb reform 
by itself, however will not sufficiently address the poverty and despair that exbts in 
our inner ddes and rural areas. 
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One potential danger is diat without increased civk participation and resources, 
waiung dvil institutions wM not be able to meet the new demands placed on diem to 
serve the poor and needy in out inner dtks and rural areas. 

A secondaiy darker is die pottndal for a l^isktive backlash iidiereby die public and 
poHcymakeis will move back into the business of temporary relief by legislating new 
government pro^ams, sd»t than investit^ in need-based local en^pouvtment 
stran^ies that move the poor and the needy towards long term self-sufficiency. 

The welfare reform that the American people embraced was a new system of 
personal and local dvic initiatives that iiKite efifeedvdy etadkates soda! ills, not a 
desim to see compassion played out on a human level In order to address the 
problems of poverty and despair at thdr root, policj^makers must not only devolve 
drasio^naidng power and resounds to die local level, but diey shoidd si^pkment 
the safety net by bdping to rebuild the dvic infitastructure with empowerment 
stra^ks for die truty needy. 

Fortunatdy, efforts are being made to retmgniae effective empowerment strat^ks 
that are need-based, rather than custodial guardians of the poor and needy. This is 
the criiical work to which grains like The Initiative for Chddren, The Institute for 
Justice and The Center for Ne^bodiood Enterprise are dedicated. In addition, a 
bipartisan group of Members of Coi^ress called the Renewal Alliance is b^^nning to 
do the l^ishtive vKuk of renuivii^ barriers and t^ulatfons to private-SKtor efforts 
to help children and their fiunilies. However, there is still a lack of learletship with 
respect to galvaniaii^ and ncc^ikuig privam-sKtor efforts, udiidi am often small 
otjguiiaations operating on a shoestring bm%et and yet am effective agents of change 
and mnewal in didr communities. 
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Faith-Baaed Groups 

1 Today’s heatings focus on successful 6udi-ba$ed oiganizations in the Disttict of 
Columbia. In conttast to custodial ptogtams, whkh singly provide financial 
subsidies to the poor, the effective chatitabk cfbits I have studied ate often need- 
based, personal, challenging, possess a high d^tee of accountability fbt theit 
tesoutc^ and track theit ptogtess on a systematic and t^;ulat basis. Faidi-based 
effotts uso include a spititual or vahies-based foundation. 


Some skeptics have cast doubt on fiuth-based groups because of a fi^ile assumption 
that only experts with degrees and letters after their names are qualified to help the 
poor and needy. My own view is that we should let foe record speak for itsel£ For 
instance, some studies show that &ifo-based groups like Victory Fellow ship and Teen 
Challeng e am especially effective in drug and alcohol rehabilitation, at a fiaction of 
foe cost of^te programs. Vktoty Fellowshtp boasts a recovery rate as hi^ as 70 
percent for its participants. The National Instimte for Dn^ Abuse conducted a 
^vemment-funded study, which showed that 86 percent of Teen Challenge 
graduates were dre^-fiee after seven-years. According to Teen Challenge, many 
^ovemntent-ftmded and non-£ufo-based rehabilitation programs have a success rate 
under 5 percent 


We cannot afford to walk away fi»m £ufo-based grotps that are successfully 
transforming the lives of diildten and ftunilies, giving them direction, hope and foe 
accountability they need to become productive members of society. We should let 
these groiq>s test on their successes and encourage their replication, rather than 
allowing a fow skeptics to disqualify them. 


Asji^embers of Congress, you can help recognize foe work of fiuth-based groups, as 
well as other successful civic and corporate charitable initiatives. We need Members 
of Congress to highlight foe work of groups like The Fishing School, here in 
^rfoeast D.C., run by ex-cop Tom Lewis, who provides a safe-haven in a crack 
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infested ndghbothood, where kids get tutoring, mentoring and Bible Study. Other 
groups such as Children of Mine, the Gospel Rescue Mission, The Neighborhood 
Learning Center and STEP are effectively serving the District of Columbia. 

Civic Initisuives 

We should also replicate dvic initiatives that have track records of success here in the 
District of Columbia. 

Forty percent of eight-year olds cannot read on their own. According to new studies, 
this crisis is largely due to the reading methodolc^ of “whole language,”- which &iis 
to give kids the tools they need to recognize words. In fact, according to die Journal 
of the American Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry, “80 percent of 
children identified as having learning disabilities have the primary difficulties in 
learning to read.” In addition, die National Institutes of Health has spent over $2)0 
million in research that shows that phonics is the b^t way to teach reading. Since 
1987, the Saturday Learning Extension Program (SLEP) has successfidly helped over 
1200 inner-dty children in Washington, D.C. leam to read by training 150 parent and 
community volunteers to work though a 36-step phonics piogram. 

The National Foundation for the Teaching of Entrepreneurship (NFTE) teaches 
business skills to over 4000 youth each year at an average cost of $750 per student. 
NFTE has graduated over 18,000 students and has 180 programs nationwide.. An 
indepencknt study by Ksearchers at Brandeis University showed that 33 percent of 
former NFTE particqiants own businesses and that 78 percent plan on running a 
business at some time in die future. The study also documented sinh benefits among 
participants as a decrease in risk behaviors like drinking or violence, and an increase 
in diction and self-confidence. 
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As you may know, over 50,000 children nationwide were l^Uy &ee to be adopted 
last year, but remained in state care. Started in 1985, Child SHARE in Los Angeles 
provides placement and training for foster care by tapping into the church 
community in Los Angeles. Foster fiimilies are certified through a private foster 
&mily agency. Child SHARE has successfully placed 70 percent of children in a single 
home until they are reunited with their birth parents or adopted, thereby greatly 
decreasing the trauma typically associated with muldplc placements for children in 
foster care. One Out of six foster children are adopted by Child SHARE foster 
parents, which is double the national adoption rate. Child SHARE is si^potted by 
private funds. 

We need more efforts like Children of the Ni^t in Los Angeles, run by Lois Lee, 
which brings young gids off the streets and, in some cases, for the first time, gives 
them structure, self-respect and a safe haven from their former lives of prostitution. 

Founded in 1993 in Portland, Oi^on with three "fiiends” and 24 kids. Friends of 
Children now provides full time, bng term mentors to mote than 200 children from 
elementary school through high school “Friends” are carefully screened paid 
professionals vdio work full time as big brothers or sisters to 8 children each, 
spending at least 8 hours per week with each of their kids at a cost of $4,000 per child 
per year. The Friends program is cost effective-- one third of a typical foster care 
program and one-tenth of the cost of incarceration. While the Friends program is 
child-centered. Friends requites parents to give permission for their children to 
participate in the program. Friends also work to ensure open lines of communication 
with the parents in order to involve them in their child’s development and progress. 
While the Friends program is new, research conducted by an outside evaluator from 
1996-1997 shows that among Friends’ children, school attendance is iq> 20 percent, 
and behavior referrals are down 20 percent 
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The National Fathethood Initiative (NFI) was created in 1994 to address the growing 
problem of father absence by stimulating a society-wide movement to increase the 
number of children growing with involved and committed fathers. NFI has 

created over 1500 fiitherhood projects nationwide providing public information and 
support for fathers and, in Virginia alone, has trained 150 social service workers to 
engage Others with the Emilies they serve. NFI has partnered with the Ad Council 
to gamer over flOO million in donated television and radio broadcasts over the past 
18 months. The ad campa^n has generated over 30,000 phone calls &;omindividuab 
seeking assistance on htthering. NFI has also held forums in over 100 cities to raise 
an awareness of the importance of fathers in the health of fknilies and communities. 
Finally. NFI has garnered support (tom 50 members of Congress in the U.S. House 
and Senate and 14 governors vrho are committed to advocating responsible 
fatherhood in their districts and states. In June of 1997, NFI worked with the 
Congressional Fatherhood Promotion Task Force and boxing champion Evander 
Holyfield to hold its first heating on Capitol Hill through the House Committee on 
Education and the Workforce. The event attracted local and national press attention 
to tile problem of fatherless fiunilies and resultii^ social ills. 

Corporate Efforts 

Members of Congress should also encourage corporate efforts to help the poor and 
needy. Many businesses have reached into their own pockets and recruited support 
firom citizens and private groups to teach out to the poor and needy in the 
communities where they operate. Members of Congress should hold out and 
promote the replication of efforts like Bayer Corporation’s on-site child-care fidlity 
in West Haven, Connecticut that allows working parents more time to spend with 
thfir children. Subway has developed the MILE program to provide micro-loans to 
welfare moms who want to start their own businesses. Wendy’s provides the same 
benefits for employees who are adopting children as they do for employees who 
become pregnant. Blue Cross Blue Shield has raised over $80 million in private funds 


in 
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for over 240,000 children to close an insurance gap for those not coveted by 
Medicaid, but who cannot afford private health insurance. Burger King has invested 
nearly %2 million in start-up grants in partnership with other companies and public 
schools to build more 22 academies for at-risk children. 

There are many mote examples of civic and corporate efforts that deserve 
recognition and replication. 

Some members of Qmgress are already making great strides towards encouraging 
these good efbrts and as stich, are helping to move the poor and the needy in their 
districts towards increased self-suffidency, self-governance and thriving dvil 
institutions. Many of these congressional efforts I have written about in Coagress 
and Civil Society. I commend Chairman Brownback for his work towards these 
efforts. You have taken the time to ttavel around the state of Kansas to visit these 
centers of effective compassion to leam “what works” and to help raise their 
visibility. 

To mention a few other examples, Senator Santorum and Representative Jim Talent 
have implemented empowerment strategies by transforming their district offices into 
centers of charitable activity. Their constituents are linked to charitable efforts and 
resources, rather chan referred to government agencies, which arc often thousands of 
miles away. Rq>. Tony Hall recruited volunteers in his district to form a gleaning 
operation &om volunteers sdio work in the 6eki to a linen company that lends its 
trucks to deliver the food to feeding sites. Rq>. Jim Rogan reached out to social 
service providers, corporations and individuals to create a task force called the “Lend 
A Hand Poundatkxi” to address the youth service gaps in Pasedena, CA. Rep. Rob 
Pottman galvanized dvic resources in Cincinnati, OH to organize an aggressive anri- 
drvg task force whh one of the largest ad campaigns in America. Rep. John Kasich 
just authored a book, entitled Courage is Contagious, due out this summer which 
tells the stories of everyday people who have overcome great odds to make a heroic 
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dififeience in the lives of people around them. 

I believe the future of out country depends on the extent to which we take personal 
responsibility for ourselves, our families and our communities. Government is not 
inherendy eviL Rather, government cannot do the work of strong funilies, dvic 
groups, voluntary associations or corporate efforts to provide fiunily friendly 
workplaces. What we need today is education on what works. We need smarter 
government — govenunent that operates on sound research, rather than polidcal 
fights about who cares more about the poor and needy and the children. We need, 
quite simply, a spiritual and dvic renewal in America. Nothing short of this will 
address the challenges that children and families fiice today. This is the work to 
which The Initiative for Children has dedicated itself: identifying and promoting the 
replicadon of ‘hest practices” on critical children’s issues. 

Michael Joyce, President of the Bradley Foundadon, summarized the call to 
leadership in a January 1996 speech to heshmen Members of Congress. His remarks 
bear repeating. Joyce charged members of Congress with the mission of chantable 
groups when he said: 

WitUn eve^ one t^jouramgtssional districts, there are indmduaJs who have 
thrown themselves into the business of dvic revitalis^don, aithou^ thg might not call it 
that Perhiff one diy thy simplf looked around themselves at the deccy, the crime, the 
moral caUtpse, and scad: “Enou^ " Enough of the social pathologf. Enou^ of 
gjsvemment proffoms fuU <f promise and drort ef performance. Etmc^ cf passiveh/ wating 
for an aU^d eoepert to do something And so thy themselves styped forward to do 
something. What you must do now is g/o back to your distriets and track these folks down. 
Take the time to heame acquainted with risem. Leam their stories. Learn to tell their 
stories. Talk about them incessanth/toyour constituents— fust as mudiasyou talk about 
budgfts or congnssional lolls 
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You have heard &om some of these community healers today and, over the next 
week, some of you will visit the places vdiete they work miracles, chan^ng lives and 
bringing the tools of empowerment to children and their Emilies in Washington, 

D.C 

l^e need for public leadership is novdtere more evident than in our Nation’s 
^q>ital — die center of power for the &ee world, and yet a prison of poverty and 
despair for so many children and families. I truty believe that by building these private 
efforts, we will not only sharpen the way the public, the media and polky-makers 
evaluate compassion in America, but also improve the welfare of American children 
and families. 

As you continue to look at the issue of what can be done to cn^wer charitable work 
in D.C., I encourage you to look for ways that you can apply the same energy and 
resources to charitable efforts in your districts and states so that we can facilitate a 
new alliance of legislators, citizens and corporations who will seek to take back 
responsibility for the poor and needy that has been abdicated over the past thirty 
years. 

Thank you again for the opportunity to appear before you here today. 
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By Joe Loconte 


The /Deadly Sins 

of Government Funding 


reform 
once again 
upon 
an 
debate: 
we, 

sodei^care 
the needie$t 
1960$, privately fiind- 
^ ed chides were the most vital and visible an* 
I swer to that quesdon— putting the joUess to 
I work, lifting sin^e nKMhers out of poverq^, keep- 
ing delinquent kids out of jail. But gr^ually, 
I after waves of Great Sodeq' programs, govem- 

J * ment has come to dominate the care^giving in* 
dustry. Today, federal and state s^endes fund 



and regulate every conceivaUe sodal senice. 
And, ii^reatingly, they do so indirectly: Count- 
less charities and other nonprofits are now heaw 
ily subsidized «> deliver care; many of these “pri- 
vate'' groups depend on puUic funds for well 
over half ttf their income. Even numerous reli- 
gious agendes, typically the most wary of entan- 
glement with the secular state, could hardly sur- 
vive without government aid. 

With the lure of lucrative grants and con- 
tracts, government is quietly orchestrating <Hie 
of the most profbund--^uid overiooked— shifts 
in public pt^cy in a generation. Mausive, direct 
puUic Funding for |nivate nonprofits is quickly 
becoming the most important strategy for at- 
tacking social problems in America. 

But is it working? By increasing the pressure 
on the private sector to mobilize against poverty 
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and other social ills, recent welfare reforms have 
raised two vital questions: First, have private 
charities become too dependent on government 
suppon? And second, what special risks accom- 
pany the taxpayer money that flows to religious- 
ly based charities? 

Defenders of the “public-private partnership* 
argue that government contracts make it easier 
for private agencies sustain and expand their 
outreach. That may be true, but more true of 
those agencies with good lobbyists and poliucal 
connections. Moreover, the subsidies to these 
groups carry serious lialtilities. 

liie following observations reveal the dan- 
gers — the “seven deadly sins*— of government’s 
allian ce with private sodatservice ageitcies. They 
are based on research in Massachusetts, mainly 
in the Boston area, which was chosen in part be- 
cause of its heavily funded network of sodal ser^ 
vices. Nearty all of the organisations dted de- 
pend on public money for at least 60 percent of 
their budgets. 

What follows, then, are not the criticisms of 
disenfeanchised outsiders, but the ins^hts and 
concerns of the system’s benefacton— or, put 
more precisely, its dependents. 

jf • GovctnmefU r^ulatMoe force providera to 
wMte leaouroea. With government grants and 
contracts come government standards— reams 
of regulations intended to ensure accountability 


Jbr Private Charities 

and guarantee quality care. What they guarantee 
instead is mindboggling waste. 

Jacquelin Triston, a Salvation Army captain in 
Fr amin gham, ovcTsaw a federal lunch program 
at an Army center that mandated every child be 
served an entire meal every day-^vdietber he 
wanted it or not. And if a child asked for a .sec- 
ond helping of anything on the menu, he got an 
entire meal. “It was a crazy waste of food," Tris- 
ton says. "It just ended up in the trash." 

The Key Program offen counseling and 
other support services to 700 youths daily, most 
of them in trouble with the law, at 40 sites 
throughout New En^and. Ninety-nine percent 
of the program's $15 million budget comes from 
state and federal sources. To continue to receive 
government funds, however, all Key centers must 
be folly accessible to the handicapped under the 
federal Americans with Disabilities Act. 


So exactly how many of its kids are physically 
handicapped? “Zip." says Bill Lyttie, a 20year vet- 
eran of the s^ncy. "Our programs are not de- 
signed to serve handicapp^ kids. We serve a lot 
of delinquent kids. There are not a lot of delin- 
quent kids stealing cars in wheelchairs." 

Local regulations may be as clumsy and 
wasteful as federal rules. Private schools are 
prime targets of overzealous regulators, says Dick 
Barbieri. the executive director of the New Eng- 
land Aitodation of Independent Schools: 

• A small elementary school sets up a hmch table 
for students to make their own peanut-butter- 
and^diy sandwiches. A food inspector insists 
that every piece of bread placed out use must 
be individually wrapped. Under the new rules, 
Barbieri says, “a kid comes along, cakes two slices 
of bread, makes a peanut4>uttenandjelly sand- 
wich. Reg;ulators call that a health hazard.” 

• Another school builds a hockey rink, but a fire 
inspector rules it cannot open because it lacks 
exit signs that would remain lifted in case of a 
Uackout. School officials point out that the rink 
has no walls— just a roof supported every 20 feet 
by girders. The fire inspector is unpenuaded, 
and the school installs the exit signs. 

"What government agencies don’t under- 
stand," says Bill CSiiaradonna, the director of 
programs at Catholic Charities in Boston, “is that 
the more they regulate us, the more we have to 
spend what little money we get on business peo- 
ple and secretaries." 

GovetaoMot rcgulatkMa a^^le am mum - 
some cvegivtag. The impulse to siandsudize care, 
to mtnimiw the risk of accidents or fitilure, feeds 
an evergrowing regulatory thicket— one that en- 
tangles and paralyzes local decisionmaking. 

Wuhington issues numerous guidelines, for 
example, for the distribution of Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA) money. The 
Salvation Army's Triston oversaw a Cape Cod 
chapter that received FEMA funds to help strug- 
gling families meet rent and utility payments. 
But the money was tightly regulated: help could 
be given to a family only once in a fiscal year, for 
example, and could never amount to more than 
a month's bill. Local caregivers found they 
couldn’t apply the money in ways best able to 
meet the financial crises of individual Cunilics. 
And that, says Triston, “made it difficult at times 
to really assist people in an appropriate way." 

It is a vice not confined to Washington regu- 
lators. Consider the Massachusetts Department 
of Mental Retardation <DMR), which oversees 
all reridential fecilities for the mentally and phys- 
ically handicapped in the state. DMR regulations 
demand that fedlities investigate and report 
every incident involving the possibility of injury 
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to residents. But the guidelines do not allow for 
the normal scrapes and bruises that mentally 
and physically handicapped people are bound to 
suffer. Tbou^ the rula permit pn^ram staff to 
use professional judgment in reporting ind> 
dents, providers say the mood created by regula- 
tors turns every bruise into a possible govern- 
ment probe. 

‘^e’re ctmstantly debatii^ vdiether some- 
thing needs to be reported," says MaQ[ie Ma- 
honey, director aS residential services at the 
Boston^xued Justice Resource Institutt. The In- 
stitute, which oversees several centers for the dis- 
abled, is continually processing p^rwork on 
potential violadons, inddeot reports, or actual 
‘nvesdgations — sometimes eating up 75 percent 
of Mahoney's work week. 

The organization's dependence on fniblic 
funds — neariy all of its budget is paid by the 
state-snakes it espedally vulneratde to govern- 
ment oveisigfat "Regulatkms dictate everything 
we do,” says Mahoney, who has since leff d>e In- 
stitute. They tell us how many staff we have to 
have depending on the level of disabihty, what 
things are lock^ vdut medications are kept, 
how individual service f^ans are developed." 

She's not kiddif^. A humaiwights commit- 
tee. authorized by the DMR to review caregiving 



policies, recently overruled a staff dectsion to 
lock a lefr^erator. JRI staff locked the refrigera- 
tor at one ^ its fadlities because a resident with 
an eMing disorder was stealing everyone else’s 
food. The committee wanted the r efr ig er a tor 
unlocked and a staff person ass^ed to monitor 
the woman. 

But all of the center’s ei^t reiideats need 
significant cuModial care, and there are not 
enough staff to give her exclusive aoentkm. The 
proposed an alternative: secure the re- 
fr^erator only vriien all the residents are home. 
The committee balked, ^ot oxmths debating 
the issue, and ruled diat the refr^erator should 
remain unlocked. Tt just couldn’t get resolved,” 
says JRI diiector Bob Richards. 

Many providen vriio deal with soue agencies 
doubt t^t pulidk officials appreciate the effect 
of regulatkm on daytoday operations. "Some 
pec^^’ Jobs are to create regulationi," says the 
Key Program’s ffiU Lyttle. "If they don’t find de- 
ficiencies. somebody thinks diey're not doing 
their j<^ So their job is to find [nnblems. It’s the 


wrong orientation.” Complaiiu Ed Gotgart, the 
president of the Massachusetts Association of 
Noit-profit Schools and Colleges: "Compliance 
bectmtes the focal pc^t and not the program.” 

3* Gcvenmieiit aqueeica providen into Hi cira- 
^ving mold. The bureaucratic sate places 
tremendous pressure on providers to adopt its vi- 
sion ci ”prcrfessiona]” care. Listen to the Rev. 
niiilip Eariey, legal counsel at Catholic Qiari- 
des, who has reviewed his agency’s state con- 
tracts for more than a dozen years: He wishes 
dot government ‘\vould just give us a little more 
free d om in designii^ the services” and laments 
what he calls "the cookie-cutter approach to 
treating people.” 

One toc4 in that apimsach is the state’s li- 
censing system, which determines whether 
groups qualify for grants and contracts. 

Jim Mt^r, the director the Massachusetts 
Association o{ Approved Private Schools, recalls 
a lengthy battle waged by the sate Department 
of Education against a Springfield school for 
deaf children. The school, under contract to 
provide special education, cut its costs by renting 
classrooms from local public schoob. By bing- 
ing its children into pubic classrooms, the 
Springfield school also encouraged interaction 
between deaf and nondeaf kids, a cherished goal 
among sate educators. But the Education De- 
partment threatened to revoke the school’s li- 
cense and shut it down, Major ays. The reason: 
The public scbob danrooiru lacked sate ap- 
proval as appropriate fsciliiies for the deaf. 

The Depanmnt’s hcensing regs also stq>u- 
late that any new pedaled program must have 
20 students. Major says the number is unrealisti- 
cally high for most communities. "The regula- 
txms create a box kind of menoli^ about how 
special education should be provided,” he says. 
"There are a lot of other ways to meet the edu- 
cational needs of kids . . . but peo|^ aren’t al- 
lowed to do it that way if they t^ the state.” 

Thanks to state mcmitoiing, Massachusetts 
educators also muse anguish over the distinction 
between a preschool and a day<are center. The 
state licenses 120 indqrendent i»ivaa schools— 
elementary, secondary, and boiutling schools — 
serving ^x>ut 35,000 students. Many have 
preschob fodlities on site, but piindp^ and 
teachers don't operate them as daycare centers. 
Instead, they use educatkmal m^eiiab and cur- 
ricula a jyr opriate for fneschool classrowns. 

But the state Office for Children makes a raw 
numerical judgment: If the majori^ of a schob’s 
students are in presebob programs, then the 
preschob arm is considered a dzy^cue center It 
must ctmform to all state regulatums governing 
childcare fodlities, including training for stqrer- 
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viaon and adminisaaton. a hi^ ceacherfNipU 
ratio, and building and aafie^ codes. 

Many oi the state’s independent schools, 
however, use Montessori educational prineqries. 
which keep the number of teachers to a mini* 
mum to encourage children to woih together. 
State regs fior day<are centers undercut 

the Mmifiessmi philosof^. Says Bvbieri. yon 
thwart your educWmal aim in order m conform 
to the day<are center standards.” 

A lecnae to heal. Government regulators abo 
pursue conformity by insisting on 
credendaled staff. State contracts 
ccmtain unbending requirements 
for certified caregivers. Thou^ 
few pitmders challenge the ne^ 
for professionalism, some say die 
system’s inflexilnlity is utterly coun- 
terproductive. 

“It’s a disaster.” says Joyce 
Strom, the executive director of 
the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Chit- 
dren(MSPGC). Her Boston ^ncy, 
which <^ers early intervendon pro- 
grams for fiunilies at risk of abuse, historically 
has relied heavily on vtdunteers. But state de- 
mands for credendaled staff undercut the 
agency's sfoility to use them. “We are so turMri- 
ven and so professionally driven that we let it cre- 
ate a rigidity that I'm not even sure does the best 
job.- 

In areas such as substanceabuse treatment, 
state-mandated approaches clearly are not doing 
the best job. De^te layen of Ikensing and cre- 
dendalii^ rtiles, long-term recovery rates for 
those in government-a ppr oved treatment pro- 
grams aue notoriously Iw. State-funded services 
are denned to wean peoide off drugs for a few 
days or weeks at a dme. But most don’t touch die 
deeper foctors that contribute to substance 
abuse, such as personal responsibility and ac- 
countability to (Khers and to God 

Meam^e, private, ncmcredendaled. spiritu- 
allybased programs such as Alcoholics Anony- 
mous remain one of the most successful efimts 
nationwide. “When somebody comes into recov- 


and paying for services delivered: tbe nitndier of 
clients counseled, beds provided, days ^>ent in 
drug detoxificatkm. But government pays little 
attention to the ultimate effectiveness of dKise 
servk^. “Nobody givet a dam if the kid got be^ 
ler," ays Joyce Strom oi the M^GC, a leading 
lecqxent of fiunilyservice contracts. “All die au- 
ditors look at in my budgets is to see if I bo«^t 
as many pendk and spent as much on gas as I 
said I did.” 

Each year, for example, Massachusetts pumps 
millions of dollars into sub- 
sianceubuse programs, widi no 
idea whether they are curii^ or 
perpetuating addictions. 
Though the state’s Bureau o£ 
Substantt Abuse emfdoys a staff 
40 to manage its cmi tracts, no 
one evaluates the effectiveness 
oftbeprovideis. “1 don't know if 
a person we treat shows up in 
another treatment program 
across the city," says Steven 
Moss, the vice president of sub- 
stance-abuse-oeatment services 
at Dimoch Communiqr Health Center in Boston. 
“Nefoody really funds us to track peofi^ down.” 

This fixation on providing and quantifying 
services— ivhatever the ultimate outcome— re- 
flects an entitlement mentality. It is the notion 
that ail needy pec^ile deserve iimidcss public as- 
sistance, regardless of their irilUngneai to change 
destructive attitudes and behavion. 

Boston’s Kne Street Inn, one of the largest 
shelten in New England, provides food and 
bousing to nearly a thousand horoelev men. 
women, and children each dxf. But the shelter’s 
contracts with government do not include any 
targets for moving people out oi homelessness 
and into permanent independence. For most of 
Pine Street’s 2S yean of operation, its f^iloto- 



“I 

Irta 


-nawEiitoi. 


ery, he’s s{Mritually bankrupt,” says Karen Wake- 
field of S’l^, a B(^n treatment piT^ram based 
on the 12-«tep model. “But [scue-qiimived] ser- 
vice provision deals widi the physical or tbe men- 
tal. We’ve totally ignored the spiritual, and now 
%ve’re paying the price.” 

4 , G o vw n me nt f or n a r ■ on dr Hir rhif anrim, 
not rcanha. Whenever a sodatservice agency ac- 
cepts a government contract, it also accepts a 
built-in bias in the way its wotii wiU be meanired 
and rewarded. Government excels at qiuuitifying 


phy of astistance has mirrored that of govern- 
ment contracUMS. "The vision [has been] keep- 
ing pe<^e alive and meeting incredibly basic 
needs,” says Jan Griffin, the director of program 
planning. 

The shelter «q>ects very little of its reridents. 
They are not required to woiIl or take classes. 
Nor do officials insist that all able-bodied resi- 
dents enter -its employment and housing pro- 
gram; no more th^ 20 percent of male res^ 
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dents ever volunteo; Even the noi^litoUng rule 
is qualified: Kne SireM resists can v^k a few 
yai^ from the didter lo />fet place 

where they can drink alcolKd4ini»dIated all day 
kmg— and reti^ to the shelter in the evening, 
no qtiestkxii asi|<ed. 

' Beth Kid^tbe direcuw of another retiden- 
dalWntgiiOT the homdem and other needy per- 
IMIS, bdieves diat’s die wrwig way to offer b(^. 
‘People vdio are stdtstMice dniaeis, who ha«« 

been out on the street fiM* yeai>-~diey've learned 
how to surrive,” she says. They know how to ma- 
nqwlate. And vdiat di^*ve leuned from the ^ 
ton is, ‘I can make the system take care of me.* ** 
What they need, she says, is moral chaOei^. not 
mUquettnst charity. KW's Bostcm agency, Race 
of Promise, won’t take a dime of government 
cratma money because she wants ^ freedom 
to challenge people to reform bad behavion— a 
freedom dtat her statofiaid ccdleagues tdl her 
they don’t always have. 

A 2!»year veteran of ne^hborhood nurnng, 
Kidd tdls the stoiy of a youi^ wcanan who h^ 
wwked as a pro^tute, became addicted to 
drugs, and eventually dM of AIDS. ’When die 
came here, she'd bM through every govern- 
ment j^ency, everydiing Boston had to offer.” 
Kidd says. Nothii^ had turned her around. A 
public nurse sent the woman to Place of Promise 
becauK die didn't know vdiat eke to try. A cou- 
ple of days befme die died, the same public 
nurse came to see the wcmian. ”Sbe Mniggicd 
herself iq> on her dbows— she was so skk— and 
grabbed the nurse by her o^br and pulled her 
down so she could beaii* sqa Kidd. ”She sud. 
’YouSv got to hear what I'm teUing you. 1 have 
found life here. I am so filled with joy because 1 
have finally found ftwgive n ew. 

” ’An Aose times you tried to teQ me that 
everydiir^ 1 was doing was ^K, I knew it wasn’t 
OK. It destroyed ev er ybody 1 ever cared about, 
everybody I ever kwed. A^ most of aO, it d^ 
stroyed me. And you kept siqfing it’s aO right’ ” 

5. itfinda dMt dMM priilic doln oiata, 
dielr mimkMi. Government grants and concracu 
can be a tantalising diversion. Even private agen- 
cies with the best of intentions may assume tasks 
that have little to do with tbw OT^ginal purpose 
and for which they may be flteqidpped. *14011 
everyone is ^dng ftw every penny friey can get 
to run iriiatever program tb^ have,” sqn the Sal- 
vation Army’s Iriston. Tt’s reatty a matter oC if 
you can’t do it t^ way you vomt, then you’ll take 
your program and you’ll fit it into what govern- 
ment will you money for.” 

Sometimes private agencies have little 
du^. Kristen McConnack, a former executive 
directm of Federated Dmchcster Nei^boihood 


Houses, recalls a summercamp ccmtract widi the 
9tue Department of Social Services to hrip 
abused and neglected children. Federated Dor- 
chester. an association of settlement hmises in 
Boston, ran its own camp program for local kids. 

But it was not equipped to luuidle children from 
the DSS caseload. Neverthdess, it smig^ed with 
the contract for years. 

Everything about it was a di saster,* McCor- 
mack says. ”It was iruane. we lost tons of money 
on it. it wasn’t consistent widi our rnksion.* DSS 
caseworkers re fe rre d childten from all over the 
often without reliaUe tianqiortation, to the 
Dorehester camps, yet the agency had no buses 
to pick them up. DSS required numerous pages 
of paperwork for each referral, yet the agency 
lacked the administnrive manpower. Most im- 
portantly, the a^ncy was being asked m fMOvide 
a program to DSS children with intense behav- 
and emodonal problems. They were 
abused and ne^ected kkb. which we didn't have 
the capadty to deal widi in our summer camps,” 
says McCormack. *We did not have intenave 
counseling and therapy * 

Eventually McConnack udd a regioDal DSS 
officer that Federated Dorchester would discon- 
tinue the conoact. ”I said we can’t provide this 
service and we’re not meedng the needs of the 
kids.” die recalls. The DSS officer reminded M^ 

Cormack of the |8 million in daycare contractt 
her agency had with the state. *They actually 

mid, 'Ifyou want your day<are contract, you will 

take die summer-camp contract,'* she says. 

"Tliey were very dear* The agency renewed the 
co n tract 

Waldik^ the ■*. Up until the late 
1970s, Mamachusetts p er fo rmed its own invesd- 
gatiems and aiuumcno of welfiue fiunilies, 
through its child protective services department 
As its wdfere caseload ballooned, so did die 

“Y 

IwK wa iHrimni aw a S Mi ww 
■HinMil Mi im m MMi Mr.’ 
— jmmmm ikMM, seniH am 

state's need for protecdveeervice work. But gov- 
ernment lacked the staff tt> monitm- femilies e^ 
feedvety. By the early 1980s, the DSS began en- 
ticing child-welfare groups to ta^ on its 
invest iga tive caseload. 

*Radier than purchaung addon or siqipOTV 
he services frxim private agencies,” says BUI 
Chiaradonna. the director of programs at 
Boston’s CatlKUic Archdiocese. *DSS was trying 
to get die agendet to do the mine work diat it 
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was dcwg.” Although it boasted a loag history of 
woriL in adoption and foster care, pathfdic Qt a r - 
ities had no experience in protective services. 
Nevertheless, the late 1980s the charity 
ttmu gh t in more than $1 million a year in child- 
|m>tection contracts. 

This made us almost identical to the DSS 
6ce,” says Ghiaradonna, *and that becanre a 
problem.” The proWem was thu Quholic Chari- 
ties acquured the same stigma in the ctNurountty 
rhat tt> a government proteciiveeervice 

agency: It took tm a quasi^KiIicing fonction. 
monitCMing and rqxnting parents suspected of 
abtisii^ or neglecting their children. 

A Mmiiar idcnti^ crisis enveloped the Massa- 
chuseus Sodecy for the Prevention of Cruel^ to 
Children (MSPCC). Founded in 1878, the 
s^ncy had long focused on (Mevendve services 
to famtlM* at risk o£ neglect or abuse. But by the 
1980s. after the I^retN^anized. most of the tag 
state contracts available to juivate agencies hind- 
ed foraily investigations and case management 
DSS hunilies. 

For abuse-prevenQ<Mi groups such as MSPCC, 
this was the wrong emphasis. The agency wanted 
u> sure faiwiliea were getting enm^^ sujfK 
port horn the start— including prenatal care, 
parenting skills, home visitation, counseling, 
health and odier support services. Like Ca t ho lic 
Charities, however. MSPCC went along with the 
crmtract flow; eventually dependi^ on child- 
promction wmk fimd 70 percent its bud^ 
The board [of directon] fdt it did OMUammate 
their mission, and that they had to do what the 
state said,” says Strmn, who jmned the ^ency in 
1991. "T^ wanted to gm back to the preven- 
tion word in our name.” 

Ir rvnifgil y, they sotMk got swne help from the 
Mate legislature, vdikh passed a bip fasuinii^ 
most nonprofits from doing 
child^rotection work. Cases 
were transferred back to the 
slate, and funding fo private 
groups was cut off 

Private agmuaes went into a 
tailspin. The kCPGC reorgmuzed 
and f la— wi» hindrai^ 

ing campaign. Catbtdic Charities 
scranfoled to salvage other p^ 
grams. The s^[ency laid, off social 
workers and superrisors, id^aa 
ed program direOMS to p^ 
time hours and restructured its 


Heavy dependence on federal and state con- 
tracts means dandi^ to the government piper. 
PuMk funding, says Strom, ‘definitely under- 
mines your capad^ to . . . show leadership, to try 
new demonstrations, to find strategies that wort 


ItariNlMRk 






— Mck laMH, AsitcMMi If 


that bureaucracies can’t get away with.” 

The leaders Bruce Wall Ministiies, a 
churchhased program fcHT asrisk youth, {dace a 
holy premium on their financial independence 
from goweiummit. For 20 years, puUic fluids 
have su{^^died less than 5 percent oi the Boston 
agency’s but^L There’s this feelii^ that the 
cat’s already out of the bag,” says Karen l^bll. 
”But my feeling is you’d better h<M onto the 
cat’s taU. Better m stt^ now than to get in bed 
with the feds and not have a sense of where 
you’re goit^.” 

6» Petttki irften drives deri ri oti s. 

Radal and ethnic ptrfitks, the biases at state 
^ency ctunmissionefs, the shifting fiscal moods 
of the state legislatuFe — all these foctors affect 
program dedsfons. Ctmsiden 
• Prcgect nacc has a grapt to work with Lmiiio 
girfs in a local school qntem. The girls are con- 
sidered at hi^ risk for pr^nancy; dn^ use, and 
AIDS. But so are the whites, Asians, African 
Americans, and other students in the school diK 
trict. itffaich has asked Project 
Place to expand iu outreach. 
The grant doesn’t allow us to do 
that,” says executive director 
Suzanne Kenney. And so the pro- 
gram’s govemment-fiinded coun- 
selor must literally turn away any- 
one but Latino giris. 

• The DSS dedskm to end nearly 
all of its pioiectiv e- s ervice con- 
tracts wtdi private providers had 
nn tb ing to do with quality coi^ 
trol. When the DSS transferred 
the cases of rou^ily S,000 femilies 


ulministnlian. There wa, a whole infiastnic- back lo ia own caaewockeii. critics nid the 
Hire that waanipported in part by the DSS con- agency wasn't ready. It lacked the penonnel to 
tiacB.' Ghiaradonna laqs. -Wh were Hill beuig handle the larger caieload and had no oanakion 
true lo our miarirai,- he insirifc "but in the end, plan for the extra ftmilies. Saya Joyce Strom of 
weprobablywouldhaaegottenoutofprolectlve MSPCC, "It wai not thoughtful, it was not pracd- 
rervices ounelyea.- cal, it waa not logtcaL" 
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Why the diifi? It wu pan a tleal b e tween 
naie legidaCMs, trim wanted 10 cut the budget of 
the D^Mitmoit of Social Servkee, and the aodal 
woriten union, eagw^ to protect its memben* 
jobs. There was a politkd deal cut with the 
union and the SenMe Wqa and Means [Com* 
mitiee) in die middle of tte n^t." Strmn says. 
They said, *Vou're cutting so much monej^ m 
least bring back the private money in |wotecdve 
services, and we won’t fi^t you on diese budget 
cws.’ " 

Ibe stale va. Sc. ilanh. Finally, consider a di^ 
pute that broke out in August 1995 b etwe en a 
state igency and a residential &dlity for chil* 
drro. The Dqiartment of Social Services in- 
structed an resideotial-care centers for emotkm- 
aUy troubled children to get DSS kids out of the 
ea p en riv e fociUties as qidddy as posuble. Most 
wMild be sent to less superrised fosttreare set- 
tings. liaiisteion plans for die children were to 
be scrapped. So instead of a gradual transitioii— 
two or three mondu to get acquainted widi a 
new foster £unily— die children were given a 
matter of days, sometimes barriy 24 boun. 

The roi^hly 1.700 children in the system, 
however, are some of society’s most vulnerable. 
Most have been abandoned, abused, hoqiital- 
ised for onotional problems, and in and out of 
foster homes. For diese kids, the word ‘’fiunily^ 
means pain, abuse, and rgection. 

In justif^g the dedskm. Governor Wiliam 
Weld’s adnUnistradon tried to have it both wq«. 
Qdr^ a $5.5 million deddt focing the DSS, the 
governor called the move ’Veil within the range 
of reasonaMeness." M the same time, a DSS 
yo k eye r ion p o r t r a y ed die dedritm as a delUi- 
erate shift in the agency’s treatment fdiUost^ifay. 
’We’ve got a vdKde new aoiiude,* she told die 
Bpttan Globe. ‘The old way was to park kids in 
grotqi care forever. We don't think that’s best for 
the kids. We want to see bow they do in less struc- 
tured settings, so we can get them into perma- 
nent situatkms.” 

Patrick MUani. the director of St. Ann’s Home 
in Mediuen, vAS s^imt This aU Stans not with a 
new phikwofdiy,'’ si^s. Tt starts with a $5 A mit 
lion deficit And then havoc breaks out” 

V iHani fired off protest letters to the gover- 
nor, the secretary of die Executive of 

Health and Human Serriees, and die DSS ooro- 
miisioner. A child psyditdogist predicted terri- 
Ue results for the cfaUdren, writ^ of one case 
that ‘It would be hard to design a transiiion out 
of residenfod treatment that would be less op- 
(mpriate/more destructive for this child.” Un- 
moved, DSS ordered difidren di^iped 

out to foster care or odier less mqpensive setting 

Tou work for us.** ^^ttani met widi ndminis- 
tradon ofn****!* , vdio wanted his criticism to end. 


.>^llaiii says the $4 miOion in DSS funding for St 
Ann’s hung silendy^^Hit he arily - in the air. The 
administratimi’s tadt menage: ‘Viu’ve got to re- 
afise you work for us.” End of meeting. 

Bm DOC end of story: St Ann’s filed suit 
•gaiwM the state, charging adminiscration offi- 
ce with an attempt to silence critidsm. The Of- 
fioe for Children eventually found diat DSS had 
vkdated 27 regulatiMit for its own licensing. A 
fbllovHip with some of the children confirmed 
earlier foan: Some had pasted dirov^ several 
foster homes, others needed psychiatric hoqii- 
one had allegedly awsnited a room- 
mate, and another had set ^ to his room. 

Ts the state committed to treating these kids? 
I dilnk the answer to that is no,” MUani says. 
What this aD shows in the end is that Che sate 
cannot be esqiected m act in die best interests of 
kids in Us custody because of the fu ndin g coi^ 
ttrmnts placed upon them.” 

VUlani fears that government intrusion of 
this oort may portend die future of social sei^ 
vi c es an unh^ipy Brave New World of cardea, 
cosedriven treatment philosoplues. They’re in 
essence buying the profs iii will to say that die 

child does not need die more expensive Ibnas of 
treatment,” Villani says. ”SuivM depends on 
producing the kind of optimistir statements 
about treatment-- especially in exprn sive ireair 
meni — that the state wants to bw.” State ac- 
countants and politicians as therapists? That 
sounds more like a George OrweD novel than a 
philosophy of caiegiving. 


Just like thar secular counterparts, 
many religious provid e rs would founder or shut 
down without government contract money. IWo 
of the sale's largest religious chariti es Oi di o Kc 
CharUiei and ^ Sahrabmi Army— 
depend on government contracts for 
more than 50 percent of their fund- 
ing. 

Pa radoxically, the federal courts 
obsesskm with the snkt separation of 
diurcb and sate prohibits govern- 
ment support of rdgioo. Ho% dien, 
can government junify public aisi»’ 
oiiM to these groiqw? 

Inaiandmark 1988 case, Bowm u 
JMrwA the U.5. Supreme Court 
ruled that die state may fund social- 
servicc ageodes with religious ties— 
but only when those groups are not ”pervasively 
sectarian.” Tbou^ it never dearly defined diat 
pregnant phrase, die Court insisted diat agei^ 
des separate Tdigious” and ”secular” activities 
to quaky for pubHc fundii^. How does dnirdi- 
sate law influence rriigious nemprofio that do 
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bunnea with government? 

Definiiif iminlirrriitp Consider ein{doy- 
ment policies. Federtl cmkights laws alkwr pri- 
vately funded groups to in em|do)^ 

ment for religious reasons. But wherever |Hdiiic 
money goes, anti>discriininatkMi laws generally 
fiidlaw. Massachuseos law is espedatty restriorse: 
Once state funds Bow n> a nonprofit, the Cooh 
nitmwedth prohibits dbcrimmatioo based on re- 
ligious or sescual orientation, no matter how sec- 
tarian the group or agency. 

Few r^pous orguiizidoas, however; the rdi- 
^ous credentials of its employees can be crudal. 
“En^ployees and their rdigious oommitineotB vir- 
tually d^ne an a^nc^* says Steven Monsma, a 
political scientist at Pepperdine Universq' and 
the author of Wkm Saend end StciUer Mix, If a 
finth-based agency mxy not limit their hiring to 
persons of their own fidth, die religious nature of 
that agency would be effeedvety destroyed.* 

Catholic rhaririga now suppoTts most of its 
paid staff throu^ contract mtmey. Agency 
fiak seem surprised diat reli(poui questions 
would even be discussed in the job application 
fwocess. "When a person becomes an employee 
of Catbcdic rharitk^, Fm not so sure they’re 
doing it because oi any spiritual thing, or be- 
cause of our mission," saja Eariey. "It's a job. 
They’re a social worker and there’s a position 
availakde.’’ ^ter Linda O'Rourke, the vice (M%si- 
dent for the Boston charity’s daycare programs, 
describes the "inier&ith" nature of the organia- 
lion's staff. She ettimales that mewe than half are 
not Catholic. 

Hiring practices at the Salvation Army, a 
Protestant evangelical organization, also can be 
problematic. Thot^fa known as a sodaloervice 
i^ncy, the Army is legally constituted as a 
church. Each local Army center, whidi siqipore 
a congregation, must he led by a Salvmtionist 
itiinist^- This pontion is funded privately, so no 
discrimination statutes iqiply. Any st^f position 
paid for with public Binds, howevei; is suli|ea to 
all relevant state laws prohilMting ducriminatioa. 

Althou^ Army members may be hired under 
a state contra^ religitm must not be a criterion 
for these jobs. So many positions are now filled by 
apfdkants with professional>-aot necessarily reli- 
gious— credeiuials. A daycare center emfrf^ a 
Jewish director. A dn^;creMinent center with a 
Mgff of eight emfdoys only one SalvMkmisc and 
an oounsehM* who serves Mus- 

lims. ‘We have a dn^ clinic, and that needs a li- 
censed cHnidatt. We have a daycare center that 
needs a master»4ei^ program in child develop- 
ment. Those criteria v^ ahvsqe be first and fm^ 
most.’’ says Jeff (keen, a socialeervke coordioatew 
for the Aimy’s Massachusetts Bay Area centers. 

On the issue of homosexualiqr, bodi charities 


must live with a certain amount of tension. 

C^faohe and Salvationiit teaching omsiders ho- 
mosexualicy morMly deviant and ofiicially bans 
homoaemali firmn rtdes of ^iritual leadership. 

But state kw prevemi oCfidMs firom quizzing jtfo 
applicants about their sexual orientation. When 
it comes to Mrii^ church officials seem m fol- 
low Pressdent CKmon’s notorious coaspiomiie 
with the military; don't ask. dim’t t^. However; 
i»tiUk» military poBcy, opeidy gay, state-paid em- 
ployees could not be dhmiMed because their 
homosexuality 

God in a best. A second threat awaits rel%ious 
charities dmng bunnem with government: Can 
couiiB reafiy iiMist that they eiq>unge die qpuiOh 
al components from their pre^nuns? 

“I 

it aw iwi an osiiwcin, tmmti 
■Mb awn M Mw aw m.' 
-M uat, at Mr nuMi 


The original misnmi statement oi Catholic 
Charities in Boston was "to insure the religioui 
education of Catholic children placed in non- 
Cadwlk foster homes." The charity’s prime con- 
cern was to ttfeguard the Catholic foiefa of sonK 
of its cooununity’s most vulneraUe members — 
parentless children. It was a deddetUy sectarian 
rntBuon. 

The charity’s most recent miinon siamment 
idmitifies its central tad; as "supporting the so- 
cial. mental, and qnritual weB-be^ of chUdren, 
fruniUes, and individuals.* Cathidic Qtarities 
now offers a full range tff health and social ler- 
vicei to more than lOD.OOO people annually— to 
people of all fiiiths or of no faith. Says Eariey: 
"We don’t check baptismal slips at the door." 

As the agency’s agenda has broadened, how- 
ever, io selFctmscious spiritual agenda has with- 
ered: Quholic Charities is legally incmpoiated 
as a noMbr-profit, nonseciarian ^ncy, and 
there now is little religious content to most of its 
starefunded programs. The chariqr’s largest day- 
care program in Boston, for examfde, offen no 
lel^ious instruction for its chUdren. Ifouth inter- 
vention programs awcM dbeusskm of rel%ious 
tojtics. Education and parenting programs for 
pregnant teens, tbou{^ decidedly pro-life, are 
short on references to distinctive Catholic reli- 
gious teaching. 

"Some clergy diink we dwuld be t ea ching 
Catbotk theology.” says O’Rourke. "But it's not 
the mbrion of a socU outreach movement to 
teach and evai^[dtre.” Says Earley, "I'm rwx sure 
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that the socalled eiqrfiddy ^mcual issues onne 
up." 

Hie Ani7*t tpia g mi re. The Salvation Army— 
j ivith a church fiscUity, a minister, and a congre- 
gation at most local duqiten— is in a stroi^er 
position than many other church-based pro- 
viders to preserve a qriritual dimension to its so- 
cial outreach. At one Army chapter, men from a 
statefrmded shelter program attend a Kble-ond- 
fellowship club; a day-care center for {neschool- 

Chilian offers a KUe study for parents dur- 
ing the week; a drug-treatment program holds a 
mandatory chapel or meditation service every 
morning. 

Moreover, the Army is legally constituted as a 
church— "an evangelical part of the universal 
Christian church.” Its mission statement is un- 
abashedly sectarian: "to preach the goqiel of 
Jesus Q^t and to meet human needs in His 
name without discrimination.” "It‘i an integrat- 
ed ministry," says Steve Carroll, an officer of the 
group. "Oiu* Christian mission and Christian 
focus is in no way separated from the social ser- 
vices and the work which we do. In the Salvation 
Army, you can’t draw a line.” 

The dilenuim is that this is precisely what fed- 
eral and state law demands of religious charities. 
The Salvation Army is more aggressive than 
some ocher church-based agencies in providing 
, its clients with "religious” activities— church se^ 
vices, Bible dubs, prayer meetings. But the con- 
tract system prohibits the Army from directly in- 
corporating these acthrides into statefrmded 
programs. No puUic iunds can be used for 
them, and no publicly funded stafiEer can per- 
form them on program dme. Says Green, "The 
leader of Che day-care center or dn^ dinic 
would not be leading a ffiMe study." In this 
sense, the Salvation Army manages to keep reli- 
gion close at hand as it hdps the needy. But in 
order to avoid violations of the First Amend- 
ment, it pushes etqilidt ea y re sai ons of faith to 
the periphery. 

All of this adds up to an ambiguous, adver- 
sarial, even precarious relationship between the 
secular state and its religious providers. Says Pep- 
perdine’s Momma, "When one looks at the le^ 
and comticutional bases on which they receive 
those fimds, the situation could not be more un- 
certain and dangerous." 

From the vantage point of the faithful, the 
greatest threat is not the loss of contract money 
but the slow com^ition of their religious institu- 
tiom. If staff members— and the fiufo they brii^ 
with them-^o not help deffne a religious orga- 
. nization, what does? The government’s effort to 
^distinguish between sacred and secular activities 
only compounds the problem. To avoid being 
deemed "pervasively sectarian,” religious entities 
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are careful to separate their government-funded 
aca of charity from explicit expressiom of Chri> 
dan faith and practice. Ironi^ly, the religious 
groups most successful at mant^ng such segre- 
gation may be in the most danger. \^rm John 
Samaan, the director of the EkiMon Rescue Mis- 
sion: "If you’re a Christian organization that 
doesn’t have Christian outreach, you’re not a 
Christian organization anymore." 

Adead^ peril. No particular political bent is 
needed to recognize the ill ^ects of entangling 
todal-eervice pnividers in government financ- 
ing: Some of the agencies most beholden to the 
publk-fundlng regime are ia most potent critics. 

Dick Barbicri of the New England Association of 
Independent Schools, a lon^me servant in that 
regime, describes the mindset of state regulators 
this w^ "If it isn’t regtUated, it’s a deadly peril. 

They d^’t think that anybody in society can take 
care of themselves unless there’s a government 
agency overseeing them." 

IVmiy years ago, Peter Berger and Richard 
John Neuhaus raised similar concerns in their 
groundtxeaking work Tb Empower People. The au- 
thors named that a social-service strategy with 
government funding as its lifeblood would pro- 
duce all sons of mischief. Government, they 
wrote, could easily co-opt private agencies "in a 
tooeager embrace that would destroy the very 
distinctiveness of their function.” 

Veterans of this system confirm their anxiety. 

"VircuaUy every agency of any size at all does 
some business with the state," says Joseph 
DooUn, the secretary for social services at 
Gath<^ Charities in Boston. "And, increaungty, 
any business [with the state] becomes dominant 
burin ess — and, hence, the whole disappearance 
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of a truly veduntary sector.” Such is the verdict of 
one of the largest, most politically-honed |Mo- 
viders in one of the nation’s most progressive 
states. Let’s hope it won’t be lost on others de- 
termined to offer the most effective help to our 
nation’s neediest 


Joe Loeonte is the deputy editor afPoWey Review: The 
Journal of American Qtizenship. His article is 
adapted from a book to be published by the Pioneer In- 
stitute, in Boston. The project uos commissioned by 
Boston University’s Institute for the Stutfy <f Economic 
Cukuse, directed by Peter Berger. 
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